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Edited by CLYDE W. DOW 
Michigan State University 


I. Fundamentals of Speech 
Barnes, Ted John. An Investigation of the 
Relationships between Certain Personal- 
ity Traits and Elements of Speaking Ef- 
fectiveness. U. of Iowa. 


The purpose of this study was to review 
and synthesize previous research on the rela- 
tionships between personality traits and speak- 
ing effectiveness, and to investigate these rela- 
tionships, using the newest and most sophisti- 
cated measuring instruments available. 

The California Psychological Inventory (1956) 
was administered to the students in twelve 
randomly selected Communication Skills classes 
at the University of Iowa soon after the be- 
ginning of the 1958 fall semester. One hundred 
and twenty-three of these students also gave 
four-minute argumentative speeches on one of 
ten current-events topics. The speeches were 
rated by groups of three raters on six speech 
processes and on over-all speaking effectiveness. 
Near the end of the same semester, the CPI 
was readministered to students in five classes, 
and thirty-six of these students gave speeches 
and were rated as before. 

All of the data were processed on an IBM 
650 Computer. The large number of subjects 
and the IBM data-card processing system made 
evaluation possible in these subject-groupings: 
all 123 subjects considered as one group; 60 
males and 63 females considered separately; 38 
“effective” and 38 “ineffective” speakers (both 
sexes); male and female subjects in the “ef- 
fective” and “ineffective” groups; speaking ef- 
fectiveness changes for 36 students and _per- 
sonality trait changes for 63 students; and 18 


*Unless otherwise indicated, the theses here 
abstracted were submitted for Ph.D. degrees 
during the calendar year 1960. Where no ab- 
Stracter’s name appears the abstract was pre- 
pared by the author of the thesis. 


subjects who were “high” and 18 who were 


“low” speech improvers. 

The major results and conclusions were: 

1. A greater number of significant personal- 
ity trait-speaking effectiveness relationships exist 
than had heretofore been believed. 


2. Of the subject-groupings studied, the 
greatest number of significant personality 
trait-speaking effectiveness relationships was 


found among male subjects, “effective” speakers, 
and “low” speech improvers. 

g. The Wherry-Doolittle procedure resulted 
in the high multiple correlation of .705 be- 
tween nine CPI personality trait scales and the 
general speaking effectiveness ratings of male 
subjects. 

4. No significant change was found for any 
CPI personality trait score during one semester's 
speech training, nor did any subject’s speaking 
effectiveness the group change 
significantly. 

5. Among other factors, results suggest that 
“effective” male speakers tend to exhibit more 
“dominance” and “tolerance.” 


ranking in 


Bergman, Lucy Mae Erickson. A Study of 
the Relationship between Selected Lan- 
guage Variables in Extemporaneous 
Speech and Critical Thinking Ability. U. 
of Minnesota. 


This thesis was developed as (1) an extended 
review of theory and research methodologies 
language behavior and _ critical 
thinking ability, and (2) a statistical investi- 
gation of the relationship of selected language 
variables in extemporaneous argument and the 
critical thinking ability of two groups of col- 
lege speakers. 

Principal procedures of the statistical study 
included (1) selecting (from 454) the 52 highest 
and 52 lowest scorers on the Watson-Glaser 
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Critical Thinking Appraisal as Groups H (High) 
and L (Low), (2) securing language samples 
from recorded “point of view” speeches, (3) 
analyzing these samples in terms of 17 lan- 
guage variables, and (4) using analysis of 
variance, ¢ test, and chi square methods to 
test the null hypotheses that Group H does 
not differ significantly from Group L in: 


1. Means number of words emitted per min- 
ute; 2. mean type-token ratio (Johnson); 3- 
mean characteristic k (Yule) (Herdan); 4. mean 
number of single-occurrence words; 5. mean 
distance between occurrences of most frequently 
emitted word (Carroll); 6. mean syllable word 
length; 7. mean number of monosyllabic words; 
8. mean number of polysllabic words; 9. mean 
“trace” or “spur” (Fucks); 10. number of 
subjects who vary types of major patterns; 11. 
mean length of major patterns; 12. mean num- 
ber of minor pattern modifications; 13. mean 
number of minor patterns as Class 1 substitutes; 
14. mean frequency of Class 1 words (Fries); 
15. ratio of pre-predicate words to length of 
major pattern; 16. mean number of co-ordinate 
connectives joining statement-type major pat- 
terns; 17. mean number of different basic ar- 
rangements of statement-type major patterns 
(Roberts). 


In general, findings appeared to indicate: (1) 
Extemporaneous speakers, facing a common 
task, vary greatly in the verbal characteristics 
listed above. (2) These variables of vocabulary 
and grammatical flexibility and complexity are 
not associated with critical thinking ability, as 
defined. (3) Fluency is related to superior 
critical thinking skill. 

Conclusions support a need for descriptive 
analyses of effective contemporary extempora- 
neous speech to provide an empirical basis for 
text directives on language. Specific suggestions 
for language research are included. 


Gunn, George H. An Acoustical Analysis 
of Quality Variations in Sung Vowels. 
U. of Michigan. 


This study was concerned with six voice 
quality variations in sung vowels termed 
bright, dark, spread, nasal, head, and throaty 
qualities. The principal problem was to deter- 
mine the relationship between perception of 
each of these qualities and variance in the fol- 
lowing vowel characteristics: (1) fundamental 
frequency; (2) frequency position, relative 
intensity, and band width of formants one, two, 
and three; and (3) relative intensity at 250, 





500, 1000, 2000, 2400, and 2800 cps. An ad- 
ditional problem was to determine whether 
perception of the six voice qualities differs 
significantly for tones classed as: (1) front, 
mid, and back vowels; and (2) tense and lax 
vowels. 

The following general conclusions appear 
warranted: 

1. The differences in voice quality investi- 
gated in this study appear to be related to 
peculiar shifts in frequency position and energy 
distribution among the vowel formants. 

2. There is a positive relationship between 
listener ratings of bright-dark quality and: (a) 
the frequency position of formants one and 
two; (b) the relative intensity of formants two 
and three; and (c) the relative intensity of 
harmonics in the region of 2800 cps. 

3. There is a negative relationship between 
listener ratings of bright-dark quality and: (a) 
the relative intensity of formant one; and (b) 
the relative intensity of harmonics in the 
region of 500 cps. 

4. The evaluation of spectral slopes may 
serve as a convenient measure of the acoustical 
correlates of bright-dark quality. 

5. The perception of spread quality may be 
related to an inordinate shift in formant two 
frequency position in the direction of the 
high frequency region, as compared with the 
shift in the frequency position of formant one. 

6. There is a positive relationship between 
listener ratings of head quality and the band 
width of formants two and three. 

7. The observations reported previously that 
nasality is associated with a reduction in 
intensity of formant one, combined with an in- 
crease in the formant band width, are gener- 
ally supported by the results of this study. 

8. There is a direct relationship between 
throaty: quality ratings and shifts in the 
frequency position of formant three in the 
direction of the low frequencies. 


Hibler, Madge. A Comparative Study of 
Speech Patterns of Selected Negro and 
White Kindergarten Children. U. of 
Southern California. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
consistently recognizable differences in speech 
patterns of Negro and white children of kinder- 
garten age. 

Speech samples consisting of approximately 
one-minute memorized and spontaneous utter- 
ances of forty-eight Negro and white boys and 
girls were recorded on tape to provide speech 
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data which could be evaluated by fifty-four 
white and Negro judges who evaluated the 
samples by‘race and sex on the basis of the 
speech gestalt. . 

The data were analyzed statistically for three 
separate groupings of subjects: white, Negro, 
and white and Negro combined. In each cat- 
egory, there were three groupings: females, 
males, and females and males combined, giving 
a total of nine voice groups. 

(1) Judgments of a speaker’s race by all ex- 
perts were significant at less than the 1 per cent 
level of confidence with high correlations of 
reliability (r= 83 to r= .g5), except for Negro 
female subjects where the coefficient was 
r=.77. (2) All experts distinguished the sex 
of male voices at the 4 per cent level with a 
reliability coefficient of r= .96. (3) Experts 
cistinguished the race of females more fre- 
quently than males at levels of significance 
ranging from 1 per cent to 8 per cent, except 
for the three Negro voice groups. (4) Experts 
distinguished the sex of males more frequently 
than females (1 per cent to 6 per cent levels), 
except for the comparison of white males and 
females where the sex of females was distin- 
guished more frequently (1 per cent to 5 per 
cent). (5) Experts distinguished the race of 
Negro subjects more frequently than white 
subjects (1 per cent to 5 per cent levels). 
(6) Experts distinguished the sex of Negro sub- 
jects more frequently than white subjects (1 
per cent level). When males and females were 
each grouped by race, Negro males and white 
females were more frequently distinguished (1 
per cent to 5 per cent). (7) No significant dif- 
ferences were found between the accuracy of 
race judgments by white and Negro experts. 
Abstracted by WILLIAM H. PERKINS 


Leight, Gilbert. Comparisons of Articula- 
tion between Young College Women and 
Their Mothers. Columbia U. 


This study contrasted the articulation of 
adults of two age groups to provide evidence for 
estimating whether the trammels of age need 
result in changes in articulation between post- 
adolescence and the middle years of life. 

The subjects were thirty women; fifteen were 
mothers (ages forty-one to sixty) who had been 
graduated from Hunter College in New York 
City, and fifteen were their daughters (ages 
eighteen to twenty-eight) who were either stu- 
dents at Hunter College or recent graduates of 
that school. 

Tape recordings of the speech of the fifteen 
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pairs of daughters and mothers and of twenty- 
six pairs of randomly matched young and older 
women (selected from among the fifteen pairs) 
were arranged randomly, and four trained 
judges evaluated the articulation of the subjects 
from those recordings. For the thirty individual 
subjects, the judges (1) noted faults of articula- 
tion on a check sheet; (2) rated the quality of 
traits of articulation on a five-point scale; and 
(3) estimated the age group to which the women 
belonged. For the forty-one pairs of women, the 
judges (1) rated differences in quality of traits 
of articulation on a three-point scale; (2) 
rated differences in amount of traits of artic- 
ulation on a three-point scale; and (3) judged 
“related” or “unrelated.” 

The following findings were reported: 

1. The judges distinguished between young 
and older women without error, but could not 
distinguish between related and unrelated pairs 
of women. 

2. The best feature of the articulation of the 
daughters and of the mothers was their produc- 
tion of vowels. The daughters had fewer faults 
of distortion and substitution; the mothers 
articulated vowels with greater firmness and 
clarity. 

3. The poorest feature of the articulation of 
the daughters and of the mothers was their 
production of consonants. The articulation 
of the daughters was considered to be slack 
and too lax; that of the mothers too tense 
and over-precise. 

The differences in articulation seemed to be 
the result not of physiological differences, but 
of differences in the standards of speech adhered 
to by women of two different generations. 


McNess, Wilma Ethel. A Study of the Self- 
References of Keith Country Day School 
Students, Rockford, Illinois, Grade I-VI. 
Northwestern U. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether grade school students can and will 
reveal self-awareness during spontaneous con- 
versations. The procedure was designed to en- 
able possible self-references occurring during 
conversations to be reported and estimated. 

The significance of self-awareness and _ its 
influence upon learning was established through 
a historical review of the word “self,” and 
through a survey of twentieth-century liter- 
ature concerning “self” theories. 

In a series of casual steps, 113 subjects, hav- 
ing dramatized characters who studied them- 
selves in a mirror, discussed reflections and 
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self-reflections. These discussions led to tape 
recorded sessions in which the subjects, meet- 
ing in small groups, talked about themselves 
while looking into a mirror. 

The author, as the voice of the mirror, 
asked questions of each group to stimulate 
conversations which were allowed to flow 
freely with no responses required of any sub- 
ject. The questions referred to the self-concept, 
wishes, self-parent relationships, work, play, 
punishment, and to concepts of the words, 
“mad,” “sad,” and “glad.” 

The responses were reported in tables of 
verbal fluency (ranging from 47 words uttered 
by a first grade girl to 1,826 words uttered by 
a sixth grade boy) and in tables listing positive, 
negative, and neutral comments which totaled 
3.097. In addition, tabulations of the key 
words of specific responses to each question 
were included, as well as tabulations of un- 
asked-for responses. 

Significant emotional involvement in the 
responses was shown in 86.7 per cent positive 
and negative comments. There was no evidence 
that positive self-references relate to positive 
references to others. 

Consistency in the meanings of “mad,” “sad,” 
and “glad” appeared in all six grades, al- 
though the illustrations of the words were 
highly individualized. 

The fluency and spontaneity suggested that 
the group sessions were not associated with 
previous testing experiences. The uniqueness of 
the utterances, often poetic, was evidence that 
group discussions did not stimulate imitative 
responses and that the procedure could be use- 
ful in obtaining estimates of self-awareness 
which might influence further guidance in 
learning. 


Pace, Ralph Wayne. An Analysis of Se- 
lected Oral Communication Attributes of 
Direct-Selling Representatives as Related 
to Their Sales Effectiveness. Purdue U. 


This study investigated systematically the 
oral communication behavior of a carefully 
selected sample of sales representatives. The 
basic design consisted of analyzing selected items 
of communication behavior in two contrasting 
groups of “high-effectiveness” and “low-effec- 
tiveness” sales persons, differentiated on the 
basis of a “Sales Effectiveness Index” (SEI) 
computed by finding the quotient: “dollar 
value of sales” divided by “time spent in 
selling.” 

A neutral third party computed the indices 





in order to maintain objectivity. Responses of 
the entire sample (combining highs and lows) 
were also analyzed to ascertain communication 
characteristics of these sales people as a group. 

Results indicated that of 117 communication 
items, 13 differentiated significantly (.05 level 
or better) between the more effective and the 
less effective sales personnel. 

As estimated by interviewers’ evaluations, 
more effective sales persons were rated higher 
than less effective, both in terms of “over-all 
impression” of communication skill, and in sum- 
mated scores from ratings on separate skills. 
Except for “use of language,” ratings of six 
separate aspects of oral communication skill, 
when analyzed one at a time, did not dif- 
ferentiate between the more effective and the 
less effective groups. 

More effective sales people were more often 
evaluated as utilizing the techniques of “show- 
manship,” “emotional appeals,” and “dramati- 
zation,” than were less effective sales people. 

When queried about fifteen common sales 
techniques, the subjects revealed ignorance of 
all but four—and only non-textbook awareness 
of these. They especially indicated a disapproval 
of techniques that require the sales person to 
commit the buyer. 

Responses of the entire sample indicated wide- 
spread aversion to almost anything considered 
by these subjects as “high-pressure” selling: 
they rejected “persistence,” being “aggressive,” 
using counterarguments to overcome objections, 
and using sales techniques that suggested 
tenacity or doggedness. 

All subjects reported using a “spur-of-the- 
moment” type of sales presentation. They pre- 
ferred a casual, informal greeting (unrelated to 
specific sales purpose), rather than any text- 
book “approach” adapted to different customers. 


Pasztor, Elizabeth H. A Study of Invariance 
under Transformation in a German-Eng- 
lish Translation. U. of Denver. 


The subject of this investigation was a study 
of invariance under transformation in the trans- 
lation of a German text into English. The 
concept of invariance under transformation was 
chosen because it applied to the changing of 
systems, language being defined as a system, 
and translating being defined as the changing 
of a message from one linguistic system to an- 
other. Those relationships of the system which 
remained the same when the system was trans- 
formed were termed “invariants.” The aim 
was to apply some theoretical tools and con- 
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cepts in modern communication theory to the 
solution of difficulties inherent in bilingual 
and multilingual communication. 

Inasmuch as a transformation was defined by 
its operand (item before the change), trans- 
form (item after the change), and operator 
(force guiding or making the change), the Ger- 
man items which had created translation prob- 
lems were considered to be the operands and 
their English translations the transforms; oper- 
ands and transforms varied in size from words 
to complete sentences. Intra-translator processes 
were defined as operators. Perfect invariance 
under transformation was defined as the ideal 
for translation—that is, the transfer of in- 
fermation without any distortion from one 
linguistic system into another. 

The application of the concept of invariance 
under transformation to translation problems 
resulted (1) in the development of a system for 
classifying and analyzing translation problems; 
(2) in the identification of specific factors 
which created problems when translating a 
text from German into English; (3) in the 
description of four possible modes of translat- 
ing based on new conceptual models of intra- 
personal language processes. In view of these 
results the concept of invariance under trans- 
formation seemed to be applicable and useful 
in the study of translation problems. 

This investigation was considered a_ pilot 
study, since the review of the literature revealed 
a lack of systematic and objective methods for 
analyzing translation problems (i.e., for cor- 
relating lexical and structural properties of 
two languages), as well as a lack of information 
concerning intra-translator processes. 

Further research should contribute to im- 
proved insight into linguistic structures, as well 
as bilingual and multilingual communication 
problems. 


Abstracted by JoHn T. AusTON 


Schinske, Erhart A. The Relationship of 
Students’ Political Frames of Reference, 
Critical Thinking Ability, and Other Var- 
iables to the Recall and Rationalization of 
Political Materials. U. of Minnesota. 

This study was designed to test the hypothesis: 
“There is a positive relationship among ob- 
jectivity (relative independence of tendency to 
seek conformity with frame of reference), critical 
thinking ability, and confidence as a speaker in 
recall and rationalization by listeners.” It was 
thought probable that if this positive relation- 
ship were manifest, good critical thinkers and 
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confident speakers would demonstrate _ less 
tendency than poor critical thinkers and fear- 
ful speakers to recall and rationalize congruently 
with their political frames of reference. 

Listeners were 564 students enrolled in funda- 
mentals of speech classes at the University of 
Minnesota in the fall of 1956. They completed 
the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal 
and the Gilkinson Personal Report on Con- 
fidence as a Speaker. Subjects were classified as 
high and low critical thinkers, and confident 
and fearful speakers by halving the distri- 
butions. Political frames of reference were 
activated by exposing subjects to a recorded 
speech consisting of thirty pro-Republican and 
thirty pro-Democrat statements. A _ retention 
test provided opportunity to recall correct 
answers harmonizing with frames of reference 
or to rationalize answers conflicting with frames 
to create congruence. 

Statistical treatment included three different 
applications of chi square and the contingency 
coefficient for analysis of groups of listeners, 
and calculation of critical ratio and analysis of 
variance for numbers of statements. 

Several major findings are cited: 

1. More low-critical-thinker-C-D-grade listen- 
ers than high-critical-thinker-C-D-grade _listen- 
ers recalled congruently with frames of refer- 
ence. More low-critical-thinkers than high- 
critical-thinkers rationalized harmoniously with 
frames. 

2. Confident and fearful speakers did not dif- 
fer in recall covaluent with frames. More fear- 
ful-speaker-Republicans than confident-speaker- 
Republicans rationalized favoring frames. 

3. More Democrats than Republicans recalled 
congruently with frames of reference. More 
fearful-speaker-Republicans than fearful- 
speaker-Democrats rationalized favoring frames. 

Generally, the hypothesized relationship be- 
tween objectivity and critical thinking ability 
materialized only partly in recall but was real- 
ized to a larger extent in rationalization. The 
hypothesized relationship between objectivity 
and confidence as a speaker did not materialize 
in recall and was only partly realized in 
rationalization. 


Shapiro, George. An Inductive Investigation 
into the Correlates of Ability to Predict 
Opinion. U. of Minnesota. 


The general purpose of this study was to 
investigate the extent to which certain factors 
correlate with ability to predict opinion. Fac- 
tors studied were Brown-Carlsen Listening 
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Comprehension test scores, Minneapolis Tri- 
bune World Affairs current-events test scores, 
American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination scores, number of years in attend- 
ance at the University of Minnesota, and cu- 
mulative speech performance grades. These 
variables were individually correlated with 
scores achieved on an “Index of Ability to 
Predict Opinion.” 

The subjects were 205 students in g sections 
of the basic one quarter speech course at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Weighted average correlation coefficients for 
the nine classes on each of the six variables 
demonstrated positive relationships between 
ability to predict opinion and each variable, 
but none of the correlations was significant at 
the .o5 level. 

A secondary objective of the study was to 
investigate certain personality differences be- 
tween subjects who achieved good scores on 
the “Index of Ability to Predict Opinion” and 
those who achieved poor scores. Deviations were 
computed between the subject’s own opinion 
and his prediction of the group opinion The 
differences between good predictors and poor 
predictors were significant at the .o1 level of 
significance. Good predictors saw themselves 
closer to the opinion of the group than did 
poor predictors. A second approach was to com- 
pare certain scales on the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory for good predictors 
and poor predictors of opinion. Of the five 
scales used, only the L scale and the P.T. scales 
demonstrated a significant difference between 
accurate and inaccurate predictors of opinion. 

A third function of the study was to inves- 
tigate the relationship between the ability of 
individuals to predict the opinions of a group 
and that group’s rating of the individual's 
persuasive speaking. The correlation coefficient 
between the “Index of Ability to Predict Opin- 
ion” scores and the average class rating of the 
individual's persuasive speech was .43, which 
was significant at the .o5 level of significance. 
Results of this study were limited by the rather 
narrow tange of ability of the sample group. 


Tacey, William Sanford. Critical Require- 
ments of the Oral Communication of In- 
dustrial Foremen. D. Ed. Pennsylvania 
State U. 


The purpose of this study was to prepare 
a list of the critical requirements for the oral 
communication of industrial foremen which 
might be used as standards of judgment by 


members of middle management in appraising 
their foremen’s oral practices. The data were 
collected from members of middle management 
in the production departments of three United 
States Steel mills in the Pittsburgh area. 

The critical-incident technique was _ used. 
Reasons for the choice were: (1) it could be 
specifically applied to the oral communication 
of foremen; (2) it permitted expression in 
unambiguous terms; (3) it could be used to 
derive genuinely important requirements; (4) it 
was adequately comprehensive in scope; and (5) 
it did not rely solely on the subjective opinions 
of those from whom data were sought. 


Fifty-nine men were interviewed and were 
asked to complete five-day diaries. Question- 
naires were distributed to 200 men. By each of 
these means, respondents were asked to describe 
incidents in which they had personally observed 
foremen speaking effectively or ineffectively. 
From all incidents reported, 676 behaviors were 
selected. 

By classifying the behaviors 100 at a time, 
the discovery was made that as few as 400 
behaviors yielded sufficient data from which 
to draw valid conclusions. Addition of the re- 
maining 276 behaviors merely confirmed what 
was originally learned. 

The list of critical requirements discovered 
was assembled under areas, sub-areas, and 
classes corresponding to those headings under 
which the incidents were classified. There were 
three broad areas of oral communication by 
foremen: (1) with superiors, (2) with sub- 
ordinates, and (3g) with other foremen. The 
relatively small number of major areas of the 
classification tends to show that the speaking 
which foremen do is of limited variety. The 
large number of minor classifications (168) 
indicate that within these limitations, foremen 
find numerous opportunities for speaking, and 
that much is expected of them by their supe- 
riors. 

This study presents specific data to support 
what has heretofore been believed about the 
oral communication of foremen but not proved. 


Walrafen, Donald Eugene. An Investigation 
of Certain Physiological Reactions to 
“Religious” Symbols. U. of Denver. 


The purpose of this study was to explore 
certain physiological reactions to “religious” 
symbols. It was hypothesized. that individuals 
who were active in religious affairs would ev- 
idence greater physiological reaction to religious 
symbols than those not active in such affairs. 
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Fifty-four subjects were selected according 
to eight matched characteristics and five meas- 
ures of religious activity. A set of criterion 
measures for “religiosity” was devised. 

A Q-sort was administered to twenty-nine 
ministers, using fifty-seven religious pictures. 
Pictures were sorted to a predetermined fre- 
quency in five categories. From this classifica- 
tion five pictures were selected as stimuli, and 
from these pictures five word stimuli were 
chosen from the ministers’ assignment of names 
to pictures. 

These verbal-auditory symbols, visual-pic- 
torial symbols, and their combination (verbal- 
visual) were observed and heard by the selected 
subjects under controlled conditions while at- 
tached to the Keeler Polygraph, Model goszc. 
The measures taken were galvanic skin re- 
sponses, heart rate, and blood 
pressure. 

The first hypothesis was supported in part 
by subjects responding differently to words, to 
pictures, and to a combination of words and 
pictures for the number, amplitude, and dura- 
tion of galvanic skin responses. The physiolog- 
ical measures of respiration, heart rate, and 
blood pressure did not support the hypothesis. 
The second hypothesis was not supported by 
the physiological reaction patterns of the sub- 
jects. 

On the basis of these findings, it was con- 
cluded that there were’ minor changes in phys- 
iological reactions of the subjects in response 
to various symbol stimuli. These changes in 
equilibrium included galvanic skin responses, 
respiration, and blood pressure. The shifts 
were not unitary or extensive enough to 
achieve predictable results in all cases. 

There were also minor differences in phys- 
iological responses to various symbol stimuli 
by subjects scoring high in religious activity 
and subjects scoring low in religious activity. 
These differences were not great enough to 
be predictable over and above ordinary changes 
in equilibrium among the subjects. 


respiration, 


Abstracted by JoHN T. AUsTON 


Wills, John William. An Empirical Study 
of the Behavioral Characteristics of Sin- 
cere and Insincere Speakers. U. of South- 
ern California. 


The purposes of this study were: (1) to in- 
vestigate the overt speaking behaviors of speak- 
ers making sincere speeches and the behaviors 
of the same speakers making insincere speeches, 
and (2) to investigate the differences in the 


behavior of speakers judged relative to sincerity 
or insincerity by varying percentages of lis- 
tening audiences. 

Filmed speeches of twenty-four speakers, 
each delivering a speech supporting a proposi- 
tion in which he sincerely believed and also 
a speech opposing the same proposition, were 
used as the basis of this study. These forty- 
eight filmed speeches had previously been 
viewed by audiences, and speakers had been 
judged as to their sincerity or insincerity. Ob- 
servations relative to 120 items of behavior 
were recorded for each speech. These items were 
descriptive of physical and vocal behavior, 
speech content, and language. 

A comparison of totaled behaviors for sincere 
and insincere speakers showed no distinguishing 
behavioral differences between the two groups. 
Analysis of changes which occurred in speakers 
between the sincere and insincere speeches 
revealed no differences sufficiently distinctive 
to indicate a relationship to sincerity. Distinc- 
tive differences were found to exist in the 
behaviors of (1) speakers most often judged by 
audiences to be sincere, (2) speakers most 
often judged by audiences to be insincere, and 
(3) speakers concerning whose sincerity au- 
diences could least agree. The first and second 
of these groups were found to hold in common 
certain behaviors which were not also held by 
the other extreme group or by speakers about 
whose sincerity audiences were less decided. 


Conclusions reached were: (1) No distinctive 
differences existed in behavior between actually 
sincere and insincere speakers. (2) Distinctive 
differences did exist between speakers judged 
by audiences to be sincere and those judged 
insincere. (3) Groups of speakers most often 
judged sincere and those most often judged 
insincere were found to hold some characteris- 
tics in common within each respective group 
which were distinctively different from the 
other groups and which were not also held in 
common by speakers concerning whose sin- 
cerity or insincerity audiences were less decided. 


Abstracted by MILTON DICKENS 


II. Public Address 


Alm, Ross Creighton. Langer of North Da- 
kota: A Rhetorical Study of Selected 
Speeches. U. of Denver. 


William Langer (1886-1959) was involved in 
North Dakota and national politics for the 
better part of a half century. This study con- 
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cerned itself with the analysis of his political, 
legislative, and occasional speaking. 


Critical apparatus for the study was derived 
from the classical criterion measures of inven- 
tion and style, and the contemporary criterion 
measures of Boris Lidis and H. L. Hollings- 
worth for “suggestion.” 


It was discovered that most of Langer’s 
rhetorical appeals fell into the categories of 
ethos and pathos, Ethos was most prominent 
in the campaign addresses, and pathos in the 
occasional speeches. There was an equal dis- 
tribution of these appeals in the legislative 
addresses. There was an enthymemic construc- 
tion to all of the campaign speeches, but the 
logic was primarily inductive. In the legislative 
speeches, induction was the basic means of 
logical proof, but again, the speeches had an 
enthymemic nature. There were four categories 
of occasional addresses, so far as logic was con- 
cerned. There were those in which logic was 
not meant to play a particularly important 
part. These were the speeches which were 
purely epideictic in nature. Then there were 
those speeches which appeared to be’ based on 
logic, but which, upon analysis, were found to 
have a false logic. Lastly, there were those 
which did have a logical construction, pri- 
marily inductive. 


The “plain style” as described by Demetrius 
was the style which was most often found in 
Langer’s speeches; however, there were certain 
elements of the “powerful style” to be found. 
Aristotelian arrangement and organization was 
most apparent in all speeches examined. 

In the field of suggestion, it could be deter- 
mined that Langer fulfilled parts of all of 
Hollingsworth’s “Laws of Suggestion.” The 
only one of these laws which was not partic- 
ularly applicable was the one which states that 
suggestion should appeal for immediate action. 
There were also evidences of Sidis’ “Conditions 
for Suggestibility’ present in most of the 
speeches, again with the exception of the con- 
dition calling for immediate action. 


Abstracted by JoHN T. AusTon 


Bosmajian, Haig Aram. The Rhetoric of 
the National Socialist Speakers. Stanford 
U. 

In their attempt to gain followers and power, 
the Nazis, from the outset of the National 
Socialist movement, placed great emphasis on 
the spoken word and eventually established a 
speaker training program that trained thou- 


sands of speakers to carry the Nazi Weltan- 
schauung effectively to the German Volk. 

It was the purpose of this study to present 
and examine the rhetorical concepts upon 
which National Socialist oratory was based. 

The Introduction establishes, primarily, two 
points: (1) The National Socialists, from Adolf 
Hitler and Joseph Goebbels down to lesser 
Nazis, emphasized that the spoken word was 
more powerful than the written word in in- 
fluencing and moving the masses. (2) The Nazis 
looked back into German history and found 
that Germany had never produced any great 
Volksredner, 

In order to place the study in its proper 
perspective, a survey of the growth of National 
Socialism is presented in Chapter II. Chapter 
III deals with the Ministry for Public En- 
lightenment and Propaganda and the organiza- 
tion of the Nazi speaker system. 

Chapter IV is devoted to the more general 
rhetorical concepts presented to the Nazi 
speakers. One of the more important points 
brought out in this chapter is that the Nazi 
orator was reminded that “speech” did not 
mean parliamentarische Rede, or Parteirede, 
or akademische Rede, or forensische Rede, or 
the Predigt; “speech” meant the Volksrede. 

The various types of Nazi meetings, the 
Sprechabend, the Versammlung, the Kundge- 
bung, and the Feierstunde, are the subject of 
Chapter V. 

Advice and suggestions given to the Nazi 
orator regarding speech content, speech or- 
ganization, and speech delivery are the sub- 
jects of Chapters VI, VII, and VIII, respec- 
tively. 

Chapter IX is concerned with some of the 
German and non-German orators presented 
as examples of effective and ineffective speakers. 

The rhetoric and oratory of Joseph Goebbels 
and Adolf Hitler are the subjects of Chapters 
X and XI. A summary of the rhetorical con- 
cepts on which the Nazi speaker's training was 
based is presented in the Conclusion. 


Buck, Steven Merriman. The Public Speak- 
ing of Paul V. McNutt. Purdue U. 


The purpose of this study was to analyze and 
evaluate the public speaking of Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, former American Legion Commander, 
Indiana governor, War Manpower administra- 
tor, ambassador to the Philippines, and pres- 
idential possibility. With little formal speech 
training, McNutt delivered more than 1,000 
patriotic, political, policy-making, informative, 
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and ceremonial speeches to large audiences 
between 1925 and his untimely death in 1954. 


Primary sources included 100 manuscripts 
and 5 tape recordings of McNutt’s speeches, 
his letters and papers in the Indiana Univer- 
sity, American Legion, and Indiana State Li- 
brary collections, numerous published obser- 
vations of those who knew him, and interviews 
or correspondence with 35 persons who had 
frequently observed him speak. Ten speeches, 
selected for textual reliability and importance 
in his career, were analyzed in detail. 

Major ideas expressed by McNutt included 
patriotism, preparedness, support for public 
education, government economy, government 
by the people, relief for the unemployed and 
handicapped, and conservative internationalism. 
His utterances usually coincided with the be- 
liefs of his audiences, as measured by con- 
temporary Indiana attitude measurement data. 
He used deduction more frequently than in- 
duction, but relied more on motive appeals 
than logical reasoning. He frequently used 
illustrations as evidence in his early speeches; 
he used more statistics and testimony in his 
later addresses. Within their contexts, his ar- 
guments appeared valid. 

McNutt’s style in his early speeches was 
elaborate; later it became simple and balanced. 
His delivery was a mixture of great intensity 
and little overt bodily activity. He used few 
hand gestures and moved little on the plat- 
form, but he had a mobile face and used head 
and shoulder gestures effectively. He relied 
heavily on his manuscript, which he either 
wrote in longhand or dictated to a secretary. 
His voice was rather harsh, and he depended 
more on changes in volume than in pitch for 
emphasis. 

McNutt had great immediate success as a 
speaker, but was less effective in influencing 
events over a long period of time. In the final 
analysis, McNutt must be rated an effective 
speaker, but not a great orator. 


Abstracted by N. B. Beck 


Burkowsky, Mitchell Roy. René Bary’s 
Rhétorique frangoise. Wayne State U. 


René Bary’s Rhétorique frangoise is the 
first modern bibliographical reference listed 
after the definition of rhétorique in La Grande 
Encyclopédie, The first edition of 1653 was 
followed by revised editions in 1659, 1665, 
1669, and 1673. During that period the work 
was recommended to all individuals interested 
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in rhetoric, but by 1710 it had fallen into 
disrepute. The purposes of this study were to 
discover the sources of Bary’s rhetorical theory 
and to determine why a book so famous in the 
seventeenth century should be omitted from 
modern studies of seventeenth-century rhetoric. 

Bary openly borrowed from the ancients and 
moderns. His major sources in the Rhétorique 
frangoise appear to be Aristotle, Dupleix, 
Vaugelas, and Le Vayer. Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
(especially Books I and II), Physics, On the 
Soul, and Metaphysics are obvious sources in 
Parts One and Two. Part Three is derived 
mainly from Book III of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
and from the modern philological writings of 
Vaugelas and Dupleix. The general organiza- 
tion and subject matter of the Rhétorique fran- 
goise may be equated with the general organiza- 
tion and subject matter of Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 
Some Aristotelian examples are quoted (in 
translation) almost word for word, but other 
examples are drawn from the French culture 
of Bary’s day. 

The history of René Bary appears more 
mysterious than the plight of his text. When 
Aristotle fell into disfavor at the end of the 
seventeenth century, Bary’s Rhétorique fran- 
coise fell also. However, it seems odd that 
Bary, an advisor and historiographer to Louis 
XIV, should have so little valid criticism and 
information concerning him in standard French 
references. His dates and origin are unknown. 
It has been surmised by various authorities 
that he was a lawyer, a tutor of Louis XIV, 
a scholar, a clergyman, and a_ propagandist 
employed by Richelieu. Since he published the 
successful Comédie des Comédies (a comedy 
dealing with rhetoric) in 1629, it is also sus- 
pected that he may have been Corneille, who 
published his first comedy in 1629. 


Cameron, Donald John. Burton K. Wheeler 
as Public Campaigner, 1922-1942. North- 
western U. 


This study was concerned with the speaking 
career of Burton K. Wheeler, concentrating on 
those periods in his life when he spoke from 
the public platform on behalf of significant 
causes. The Montana Senator engaged in a long 
public career in which three campaigns stand 
out: the 1924 presidential campaign, the 1937 
Court fight, and the isolationist campaign in 
the years preceding Pearl Harbor. These three 
periods in Wheeler’s career are treated sep- 
arately in the three chapters that comprised 
the substance of the study. 
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Three major purposes shaped the study: (1) 
to present a narrative account of the life and 
speaking career of Burton K. Wheeler, (2) to 
analyze the substantive propositions Wheeler 
advanced in his platform speeches during his 
three most important campaigns, and (3) to 
report and evaluate the rhetorical methods 
Wheeler employed to promote his purposes. 
In order to fulfill these purposes, each of the 
three major chapters was divided into three 
sections. 

The opening section offered a chronological 
and geographical account of Wheeler's speak- 
ing during the campaign. The second section 
endeavored to ascertain what issues concerned 
Wheeler and to determine his position on those 
issues, as revealed by a thoroughgoing ex- 
amination of a typical campaign address. The 
final section examined characteristic rhetorical 
features of Wheeler's speeches. 


Some of the more significant findings of the 
study were as follows: 


1. Montana’s turbulent political environment 
molded Wheeler’s thinking on many issues. 
His relationship with the powerful business 
interests of the state, ranging from _ bitter 
animosity to concealed co-operation, dominated 
his actions throughout the years. 


2. The propositions Wheeler advanced were 
based upon factors that were particularly ap- 
plicable only to the one campaign, prompting 
the conclusion that he was guided more by 
practical considerations than any overriding 
political philosophy. 


3. Wheeler was a very effective speaker from 


the public platform. He exhibited gr ‘iuency, 
a quick wit, a conversational m an 
incisive way of phrasing comments, an 
appearance of complete sincerity and nest- 


ness before an audience. 


Chase, James Richard. The Classical Con- 
ception of Epideictic. Cornell U. 


This study reviews the significant rhetorical 
treatises from the fourth century B.c. to the 
fourth century A.D. to discover, for each period, 
the leading conception of epideictic as a genre 
and the characteristics attributed to the type. 
It also examines a considerable body of con- 
temporary orations to discover how far practice 
conformed to theory. The genre was generally 
seen as discourse having the function of praise 
or blame, and the characteristic commonly 
found was display. Artistic skill was noted in 
invention and disposition, but predominantly 










































in style and delivery. Oratorical practice, how- 
ever, reveals these artifices of display in vir- 
tually all kinds; hence, display fails as a 
differentiating criterion. Practice also reveals 
the insufficiency of the single function of praise 
or blame as the criterion of a type, and 
for the same reason: frequency of appearance 
in every variety of situation and on every 
occasion. Aristotle’s tripartite analysis is shown 
to be ideal rather than strictly descriptive, 
inasmuch as numerous additional functions 
are discerned in the public address of his 
time as well as of later times. From the 
survey of unsuccessful ancient attempts to find 
a basic classification, the suggestion emerges 
that the critic or theorist will more profitably 
look for a blending or commingling of func- 
tions within each address than for a type 
within which it falls. 

Abstracted by H. A. WICHELNs 


Dudley, Elford Samuel. A History and 
Analysis of the Promotional Methods and 
Public Speaking of United World Fed- 
eralists, Incorporated, 1947-1957. U. of 
Michigan. 

The purpose of this study was to examine 
the public speaking and other promotional 
activities of the United World Federalists from 
February 1947, the time of the organization’s 
formation, to its National Assembly in June 
1957- 

Public speaking played an important role 
in the promotional activities of the organiza- 
tion, with speaking being done by UWF of- 
ficers, volunteer spokesmen, and full-time pro- 
fessional representatives. Some of these people 
had very busy speaking schedules, appearing 
at UWF rallies, chapter and branch meetings, 
UWF fund-raising dinners, and meetings of 
women’s clubs, men’s service clubs, and school 
and church groups, as well as meetings held 
in private homes of members and supporters 
of UWF. Other promotional attempts included 
the use of radio, television, and newspapers, 
activities by student groups, and distribution 
of pamphlets, brochures, and leaflets. 

The basic arguments used by UWF spokes- 
men tended to be fairly uniform from speaker 
to speaker. These arguments seemed to appeal 
mostly to well-educated people of middle to 
upper financial and/or social status. 

The following conclusions were drawn: (1) 
UWF's operational effectiveness was seriously 
hampered by the group’s organizational struc- 
ture. (2) The organization’s effectiveness was 
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reduced by its inability or unwillingness to 
develop and adhere to a continuity of effort. 
(3) Social and political pressures of the 1947- 
1957 period seriously affected the success of 
UWF. (4) Excessive concern with internal 
affairs limited the time and energy of UWF 
members for appealing to the general public. 
(5) UWF never gained the support of large 
groups of the general population because of 
the failure of the organization to simplify 
world government arguments for general con- 
sumption. (6) An important element in what 
success UWF could claim lay in the ability of 
the organization to draw well-known and im- 
portant people into its ranks. (7) One of 
UWF's greatest strengths lay in the dedication 
of a relatively few individuals. (8) UWF 
leaders, as well as small groups of supporters 
who held less important positions, demonstrated 
considerable personal ability as advocates of 
the world government concept. 


Eason, Henry Fincher. Semantic Models 
Supporting the Sermon Themes of Five 
Contemporary Preachers. U. of Denver. 


determine semantic 
(references to something checkable in 
the auditor’s experience) used by 5 contem- 
porary ministers in the analogies supporting 
the themes of their sermons. 

Sixty-one sermons of Fulton J. Sheen, Louis 
H. Evans, Gerald Kennedy, James A. Pike, and 
Roy O. McClain furnished 359 analogies which 
supported their themes. These analogies com- 
prised the data which were analyzed. 

Three tundred and _ forty-four semantic 
models which were listed under 48 source divi- 
sions were discovered. Only 5 literal analogies 
were used. The other semantic models were 
derived from orders of relationships different 
from the “fact-territory.” 

The analysis consisted of applying 4 criteria 
from general semantics to the semantic models: 
extensionality, positive distribution probability, 
process, and conditional terms. 

Of the 6 hypotheses which were tested to 
the satisfaction of the observer, the following 
5 Were sustained: (1) Outstanding communica- 
tors in the field of religion use many semantic 
models in analogies which support the themes 
of their sermons. Three hundred and _ forty- 
four different models were discovered. (2) The 
semantic models come from sources which are 
universally familiar. Of the 48 categories of 
sources, almost all could be listed under the 
4 general and familiar headings of human 
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behavior, structures and implements, art, and 


nature. (3) The semantic models are exten- 
sional in nature; that is, either specifically or 
in kind, they are observable at the level of 
human sensory experience. Of 359 instances, 
$51 were extensional. (4) The semantic models 
are readily accessible for observation; that is, 
the distribution probability is high. In 271 
instances this was true. (5) The semantic models 
reflect a consciousness of dynamic process. 
Models are used which exhibit change that can 
be observed at the level of human _ sensory 
experience. Such models were used 281 times. 
The hypothesis that the semantic models 
would be limited in application through the 
use of conditional terms was not sustained. 


Abstracted by JoHN T. AUsTON 


Eldersveld, A. Martin. A Review and 
Thematic Analysis of Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg’s Senate Addresses on Foreign Pol- 
icy. U. of Michigan. 

The purpose of this study was to present 
a review and thematic analysis of the major 
foreign policy addresses delivered by Senator 
Vandenberg in the United States Senate. 

Examination of the Congressional Record 
revealed twenty-two major foreign policy 
speeches delivered by Senator Vandenberg from 
1934 through 1949. Eight of these speeches 
were presented prior to World War II, fourteen 
during the postwar period. The study of these 
speeches determined the basic themes advanced 
by the speaker, which, when formulated into 
eleven clearly defined thematic categories, pro- 
vided the framework for thematic analysis. 

Forty tables presented the results of thematic 
quantification in terms of individual addresses, 
individual themes, and prewar and postwar 
period comparisons. In the speeches delivered 
prior to World War II, the percentile oc- 
currence of themes established the following 
theme-order and percentages: (1) Isolationism, 
50.0; (2) National Wisdom, 25.1; (3) National 
Unity, 13.0; (4) National Responsibility, 5.6; 
(5) International Freedom, 1.6; (6) International 
Collaboration, 1.4; (7) Candor, 1.1; (8) Na- 
tional Caution, 0.9; (9) International Justice, 
0.7; (10) Public Information, 0.4; and (11) 
Collective Security, 0.2. 


In the postwar period, the theme-order sum- 
mary revealed the following percentages: (1) 
Collective Security, 23.0; (2) National Wisdom, 
21.2; (3) International Collaboration, 17.2; (4) 
National Responsibility, 9.4; 
Freedom, 8.1; 


(5) International 
(6) International Justice, 6.5; 
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(7) National Unity, 4.8; (8) Candor, 4.8; (9) 
Public Information, 3.6; (10) National Caus- 
tion, 0.8; and (11) Isolationism, 0.6. 

The following general conclusions were 
drawn: (1) As a relatively young man, Arthur 
H. Vandenberg showed an unusual interest in 
the traditional Republican philosophy of isola- 
tionism. (2) Vandenberg’s position on foreign 
affairs, in his postwar addresses, was designed 
to prevent future wars, and was an implicit 
recognition that the doctrine of isolationism 
was not practicable. (3) Vandenberg became 
a symbol of bipartisanship as he worked co- 
operatively with Democratic leaders 
vancing the international themes of Collective 
Security, Collaboration, Freedom, and Justice. 
(4) Vandenberg, apparently because world con- 
ditions had changed, used the Collective Se- 
curity theme most frequently in postwar ad- 
dresses. (5) Vandenberg appropriately used 
certain national themes (National Unity, Na- 
tional Wisdom, National Responsibility) to 
support both isolationism and _ international 
collaboration. (6) The lowest ranking themes, 
namely, Candor, Public Information, and Cau- 
tion, were largely incidental to the eight 
higher ranking themes. 


in ad- 


Fisher, Walter Ray. An Analysis of the Ar- 
guments in the Senate Debate on the 
Crittenden Compromise Resolutions, 1860- 
61. U. of Iowa. 


This study was concerned with the failure 
of Kentucky Senator John J. Crittenden and 
his supporters to persuade southern Demo- 
crats and Republicans to compromise their 
differences in the crisis of 1860-61. Focus was 
on the arguments in the Senate debate on 
Crittenden’s compromise resolutions from 
December 1860 to March 1861. The debate 
was set in its historical context; the origins, 
provisions, and feasibility of Crittenden’s plan 
were examined; the emotional factors, logical 
arguments, and proofs in 
analyzed. 

The issues debated were: (1) Should the 
southern states remain in the Union despite 
northern hostility toward their institutions? 
(2) Was secession a constitutional right? (3) 
Did the federal government have the right to 
coerce states to remain in the Union? (4) 
Should the Constitution be amended to sanc- 
tion the extension of slavery into the terri- 
tories? Peace in 1860-61 depended largely up- 
on the decision on this last issue. 

Rival factions were resolute regarding their 


the debate were 
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attitudes toward slavery and interpretations of 
the Constitution. Southern Democrats upheld 
the compact theory of the Constitution which 
declared states sovereign and secession a right. 
Compromise Democrats maintained that slaves 
were property and slavery essential to the 
southern way of life. Republicans and com- 
promise Democrats considered the Constitu- 
tion an indissoluble contract among all the 
people of the states and denied the doctrine 
of secession. Republicans denied that slaves 
were property and argued that slavery should 
be contained. 

Unbending, emotionalized sectionalism, more 
than any other factor, defeated Crittenden’s 
resolutions. In terms of enthymematic argu- 
ment, compromise efforts failed because south- 
ern Democrats and Republicans could not sup- 
ply the assumptions necessary to persuade one 
another to reconcile their differences. Since 
Republicans and compromise Democrats could 
not accept the compact theory, southern Demo- 
crats could not convince them that secession 
right. Republicans 
would not agree to the principle that slaves 


was a Conversely, since 
were property or that legalization of slavery 
in the territories was necessary to the pres- 
ervation of the Union, compromise and south- 
ern Democrats failed to persuade them to con- 


cede on the issue of the extension of slavery. 


Hiten, Stephen Stegmann. The Historical 
Background of the Election Sermon and 
a Rhetorical Analysis of Five Sermons 
Delivered in Massachusetts between 1754 
and 1775. U. of Michigan. 


Election sermons were delivered annually at 
the opening of the Massachusetts legislative 
year and immediately preceding the election 
of the Governor's Council. 

This study investigated Massachusetts elec- 
tion sermons from two points of view. The 
first dealt with the origin and development of 
the sermons, the training, social status, and 
political interests of the preachers, the nature 
of the election day activities and ceremonies 
in Boston, and the type of audiences which 
normally attended election services. The sec- 
ond phase of the study consisted of the 
rhetorical analyses of the election sermons de- 
livered by Jonathan Mayhew (1754), Andrew 
Eliot (1765), Samuel Cooke (1770), Gad Hitch- 
cock (1774), and Samuel Langdon (1775). 

The general subject matter of the sermons 
underwent three major changes between 1634 
and 1775. The theocratic government, current 
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in Massachusetts from 1630 to 1686, appears 
to have led to the development of sermons 
consisting largely of complaints concerning na- 
tional sins and calls for repentance and _ refor- 
mation. The new charter of 1691, however, 
initiated a movement to separate church and 
state by disallowing the church-membership 
limitation of the franchise, and under the new 
system election sermons became to a material 
extent discourses on theories of government 
and qualifications of good rulers. The third 
major development in general election sermon 
content dates from approximately the middle 
of the eighteenth century when the preachers 
became concerned with applying the theories 
of government to the current political situa- 
tion. This practical approach predominated 
during the next quarter of a century, thus 
making the election sermons an important 
factor in preparing the minds of the people 
for the Revolution. 

The election sermons cannot properly be 
compared with the world’s great oratory be- 
cause they were a unique phenomenon peculiar 
to New England and developed in a theocratic 
political climate in which the clergy were 
officially the prophet-statesmen of the nation. 
The dissolution of the church-state relation, 
which began with the new charter in 1691, 
reached its culmination with respect to the 
election sermon in 1884 when the Massachusetts 
General Court voted to discontinue the custom 
of opening the General Court with a sermon. 


Hope, Ben Walter. The Rhetoric of Defense: 
A Study of the Tactics and Techniques 
of Refutation in President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s Speeches in His Three Cam- 
paigns for Re-election. Ohio State U. 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt's reputation 
as a “champion campaigner” was largely earned 
in his unprecedented three campaigns for re- 
election, in which he successfully defended his 
administrations against Republican attack. This 
is a study of that defense. The aim of the 
study was to discover how Roosevelt dealt with, 
or “refuted,” opposition charges. Its method 
was to examine in detail the major speeches 
of the re-election campaigns, and particularly 
to compare preliminary drafts of these speeches 
with the final texts. 

Roosevelt's practices in campaign refutation 
are described in six generalizations: (1) Roose- 
velt’s refutation was directed at opposition 
charges, not at proofs. His refutation ignored 
the opposition’s evidence and argument, and 


treated enemy charges as unsupported false as- 
sertions which could be disproved by “counter- 
argument.” (2) Charges to which only an in- 
decisive or defensive reply could be given 
tended to be evaded or answered indirectly, 
without statement of the charge. (3) When a 
charge was stated, it was attacked, was in 
some way turned against the opposition, or 
was accompanied by attack on the opposition’s 
record. (4) Dangerous charges were attacked, 
or answered, or both, before they were stated. 
(5) Charges were identified or stated to serve 
Roosevelt’s purposes in defense and attack— 
that is, to minimize the impact of a charge, 
to emphasize its extremism, or to divert it 
from its intended target. (6) Roosevelt tended 
to present proofs in ways which minimized 
his burden of rebuttal. 

Roosevelt’s techniques of campaign refuta- 
tion are particularly well revealed by an exam- 
ination of four of his major speeches. The 
1936 speech at Pittsburgh is a masterpiece of 
indirect refutation. In each of the three cam- 
paigns Roosevelt’s first speech (at Syracuse in 
1936, at Philadelphia in 1940, and to the 
Teamsters Union in 1944) reveals his careful! 
use of an “approach” to the refutation of 
illustrates his 
techniques of stating a charge so as to mini- 
mize its impact or to maximize the effective- 
ness of his reply. 


dangerous charges, and also 


Hull, Lloyd B. A Rhetorical Study of the 
Preaching of William Bell Riley. Wayne 
State U. 


William Bell Riley (1861-1947), for more 
than sixty years a Baptist clergyman, was well 
known in ecclesiastical circles as an arch 
fundamentalist. He preached during an era 
when traditional biblical authoritarianism had, 
in many instances, given way. The concept of 
academic freedom in our colleges and univer- 
sities was giving rise to the teaching of evolu- 
tionary theory, and many seminaries were em- 
bracing higher critical method and modernism. 
As a defender of plenary inspiration, Riley 
opposed any ideology which he believed tended 
to weaken it. 

It was the purpose of this study to discover 
Riley’s rhetorical techniques believed worthy 
of critical study and evaluation. 

The materials included pertinent standard 
American reference works, newspapers, and 
periodicals. Five hundred of Riley’s original 
sermon manuscripts, an 85 volume personal 
scrapbook, his 110 published books, pamphlets, 
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and articles, a brief recording of his voice, 
and a sound film were available. In addition 
to a questionnaire, there were numerous per- 
sonal and telephone interviews. 


The method of investigation used is com- 
monly called the critical, historio-sociological— 
a combination of the biographical, sociological, 
historical, and comparative approaches. 


Research indicated a number of conclusions: 


1. Riley was a successful speaker who, as a 
clergyman, practiced rhetorical theory accepted 
by competent rhetoricians. 

2. He successfully used alliterative outlines 
and sustained interest by numerous apt illus- 
trations. 

g. By means of a well modulated voice, pre- 
cise phraseology, and an animated personality, 
he was able to persuade to overt action far 
better than the average minister of his day. 

4. As evidenced by the growth of his large 
downtown Minneapolis church, Riley pos- 
sessed leadership characteristics which, com- 
bined with rhetorical ability and determined 
theological purpose, would justify classifying 
him as a man of stature. 

5. His vocal opposition to the teaching of 
evolutionary theory in America’s tax supported 
schools had very little effect. 


6. His major 
ecclesiastical circles. Although he represented 
the inter-donominational fundamentalist ideol- 
ogy, he exerted large influence among Baptists 
which ultimately aided the current conserva- 


influence was confined to 


tive Baptist movement. 


Jones, Warren S. G. C. Brewer: Lecturer, 
Debater, and Preacher. Wayne State U. 


This was a study of the public speaking of 
G. C. Brewer. The purpose was to analyze and 
critically evaluate Brewer's preaching, debat- 
ing, and lecturing, using the rhetorical con- 
cepts set forth by Cicero. The biographical- 
historical method of research was used to show 
the relationship of Brewer’s background to 
his speaking achievements. 

On November 1, 1954, Brewer granted per- 
mission to undertake the study and offered 
his personal assistance. He was interviewed in 
March 1955, and again a year later just before 
his death. More than 100 persons who had 
known Brewer for many years were personally 
interviewed by the author and 50 of these 
persons completed questionnaires. Brewer sup- 
plied three scrapbooks filled with news clip- 
pings of various events in his life. His own 


publications and writings offered 
source of information. 

It was found that Brewer was one of the 
most popular preachers among the Churches 
of Christ. One of his most famous series of 
sermons was delivered in Fort Worth, Texas, 
in September, 1927. Fifteen of Brewer's sermons 
were analyzed, using standards of judgment 
set forth by William Norwood Brigance. These 
sermons followed the usual introduction, dis- 
cussion, and conclusion method of arrange- 
ment. 


another 


Those whom he met in public debate re- 
ferred to Brewer as a Christian gentleman. 
He could attack an argument and yet respect 
the integrity of his opponent. He had a keen 
analytical mind, his reasoning was logical, and 
his arguments well documented. His best 
known debate was a lyceum debate conducted 
in Memphis, with Judge Ben 
Lindsey in 1928. Brewer won by a vote of 574 
to 360. 

Brewer believed firmly in the freedom of 
men’s minds and, consequently, became an 
ardent foe of communism and other forms of 
authoritarianism. His best known lecture on 
communism was entitled “Communism and Its 
Four Horsemen.” This lecture was analyzed 
by the author, using criteria set forth by 
Thonssen and Baird. 

Most of Brewer’s work was done in Tennessee 
and Texas, but he lectured and preached on 
special occasions in most of the states. His 
preaching contained a_ positive 
Christianity and he sincerely 


Tennessee, 


message of 
believed that 
the message of Christ was an answer to human 
problems. 


Kearney, Kevin Emmett. Speaking in Flor- 
ida on the Issues of Presidential Recon- 
struction, 1865-1867: A Rhetoric of Re- 
union. U. of Flordia. 


The purpose of the study was to evaluate the 
rhetoric of Floridians who supported reunion 
under President Andrew Johnson's plan of 
reconstruction during the period 1865-1867. 

Six narrative chapters recount the Florida 
movement chronologically. Tracing the rhetor- 
ic associated with the three major phases of 
the movement (acquiescence, adjustment, and 
vindication) required two chapters for each 
phase. Each of these chapters was divided into 
three sections: the scene, the discourse, and 
the rhetoric. Descriptive data pertinent to the 
rhetorical aspects of the movement were 
assembled under the first two sections; corre- 
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sponding segments of the rhetoric were eval- 
uated under the third. 

Criticism of the rhetoric of the movement 
as a whole was reserved for the final chapter. 
The findings, which help explain. why this 
rhetoric became an “oratory of failure,” in- 
clude the following: 

Since Floridians did not question the finality 
of the President’s policy, they produced a 
rhetoric which satisfied the President and, at 
the same time, supplied his enemies with argu- 
ments to delay reunion. 

Several flaws in the rhetoric stemmed from 
the mechanics of the presidential plan itself. 
Because Johnson made democratic process the 
method of reconstruction, the provisional gov- 
ernor, William Marvin, had to design his 
rhetoric for a majority group made up of ex- 
Confederates. This ultimately drove Florida’s 
loyalists into the Radical Republican camp. 
Democratic procedures also produced an in- 
appropriate style; Floridians spoke as Ameri- 
cans when they should have spoken as con- 
quered rebels. 

Other damaging aspects of the _ rhetoric 
stemmed from preoccupation with local mat- 
ters. Once speakers realized that they could 
not persuade ex-slaves that freedom was not 
freedom from work, they supported policies 
which southerners regarded as measures of 
expediency, and interpreted as 
measures calculated to negate the results of 
the war. 

The Floridians’ reply to the Radical attack 


northerners 


in 1866, consisting of testimonials of good 
faith and appeals based on the “cult of the 
Constitution,” fell on deaf ears in an era of 
political revolution and failed to counter the 
persuasive effect of “bloody-shirt appeals.” 


Linkugel, Wilmer Albert. The Speeches of 
Anna Howard Shaw, Collected and Edited 
with Introduction and Notes. U. of Wis- 
consin. 


The purpose of this study was (1) to col- 
lect, edit, and annotate the speeches of Anna 
Howard Shaw; and (2) to write an introduc- 
tory essay concerning the orator and the speech 
occasions which would place her speeches in 
proper context. 

The study is divided into four parts and two 
volumes. The first volume contains Part One, 
which discusses purpose, scope, and materials; 
Part Two, which presents biographical, oratori- 
cal, and historical data on the speech occa- 
sions—sermons, suffrage speeches, temperance 


speeches, World War and League of Nations 
speeches, and occasional speeches; and Part 
Three, which examines Shaw’s characteristics 
as an orator. Volume II, which constitutes 
Part Four, The Speeches, consists of a collec- 
tion of extant speech texts. 


Shaw spoke on behalf of several reform 
measures, but concentrated her efforts on 
woman suffrage. Between 1880 and 1919, she 
proclaimed woman suffrage in every state of 
the Union and in most European countries. 
She delivered more than 10,000 speeches in 
her career, speaking 204 times in one year in 
New York alone. Her audience-inspired ex- 
temporaneous style was replete with congenial 
humor, deadly repartee, and pithy refutation. 
Her appeal was basically logical, her chief 
sources of argument being definition and 
democratic principle. She sought to demon- 
strate by inquiry into the nature of democracy 
that in a true democracy women, as human 
beings, have inherent equal rights. 


The sources for the speech texts were the 
Shaw papers housed in the Radcliffe Women’s 
Archives, published transactions of women’s 
councils, legislative committee hearing reports, 
newspaper accounts, and Volumes IV and V 
of The History of Woman Suffrage. 

A headnote at the beginning of each speech 
gives the source of the text, date and occasion 
of the speech, and other items of special in- 
terest. Notations on textual allusions and prob- 
lems of authenticity are placed after each 
speech. An attempt was made to present the 
texts as found in the original manuscripts 
rather than to produce highly polished texts. 
Ninety complete and fragmentary texts were 
found. More than half are entire speeches. 


McManus, Thomas Reed. A Study of Robert 
A. Taft’s Speeches on Social Welfare Is- 
sues. Ohio State U. 


That Robert A. Taft, the Great Conservative, 
did considerable speaking on welfare legisla- 
tion should interest the student of public ad- 
dress. He first opposed and later sponsored 
legislation for public housing, aid to educa- 
tion, and medical care. This study evaluated 
his speaking on these issues. 

Using methods of historical-critical research, 
the study reported Taft’s life and career as a 
senator as a preliminary consideration to the 
criticism of his speeches. It was found that 
Taft usually was able to accomplish his pur- 
poses in the speaking situation. Although al- 
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ways thoroughly prepared, his speeches varied 
in quality. 

The Senator generally used logical proof well. 
In his strongly partisan speeches, the logical 
materials were subordinated to emotional and 
ethical appeals. Taft was competent in using 
emotional materials. Since these were seldom 
extended or fully developed, many considered 
him incapable of arousing emotions in audi- 
ences. His ethos was a leading factor in his 
persuasion. Even though many disagreed with 
his views, they usually respected him as a 
man. Taft often did not make specific adapta- 
tions to his audiences. He frequently antici- 
pated objections to his positions, however, and 
answered these in his speeches. Consistently, 
his speeches were well organized. 

Taft's strengths as a speaker lay in his use 
of invention and arrangement. His weaknesses 
were style and delivery. The language of his 
speeches was clear but unimpressive. He fre- 
quently used loaded terms; except for these, 
however, his speeches were almost devoid of 
stylistic devices. It was determined that his 
speaking voice was not entirely pleasant and 
that it lacked variety in pitch, rate, and force. 
Taft’s physical action was not well executed. 
Most of his speeches were delivered from notes 
or memory; he seldom used the manuscript 
method. 

Taft’s strengths in invention and arrange- 
ment were sufficient to insure good speaking. 
He could not be considered outstanding be- 
cause of comparative weaknesses in style and 
delivery. 


Pauli, Kenneth Woods. Evidences of Pop- 
ular Support for the Land-Grant College 
Act of 1862 as Revealed in Selected 
Speeches in New England, 1850-1862. 
Stanford U. 


Differences of opinion among historians as 
to whether popular support preceded passage 
of the Land-Grant College Act of 1862 initiated 
interest in this study. Attention turned to 
New England, whose Congressional represen- 
tatives gave the law greatest legislative back- 
ing, and to rural opinion of that area as re- 
flected in 169 speeches delivered by various 
orators before annual meetings of farmer 
associations during the first decade of the 
“Golden Age” of the agricultural fair. 

The purpose of the study was to appraise 
popular rural attitudes toward the basic tenets 
of the Land-Grant College Act as advanced by 
its chief promoters: Jesse Buel, Marshall 
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Wilder, Edward Hitchcock, Jonathan B. Turner, 
Horace Greeley, and Justin Morrill. These 
men, concomitantly with growing national in- 
terest in higher education, proposed new edu- 
cational designs, a wider range of university 
offerings—including science—and means of im- 
proving the farmer’s social status. 


Agricultural journals, which recorded the 
speeches, told of attentive audiences. Recent 
economic and social disturbances had rendered 
farm folk receptive to advanced ideas. By noting 
the manner in which speakers deployed argu- 
ments and the degree to which opposing views 
were assaulted, and by observing what topics 
were omitted or advanced with reluctance, 
popular response to new educational tenets 
was assessed. 

Approximately two-thirds of all the speeches 
treated the subject of education for the farmer. 
Fifty-five some form of 
educational design, but no definitive opinion 
emerged from the group. Twenty-three spoke 
about colleges for the farmers; those few in 
favor spoke with marked lack of enthusiasm, 
suggesting 


speakers discussed 


intractable opposition. Seventeen 
talked of an experimental farm, in the face of 
evident apathy. Audience hostility toward book- 
farming and science was deplored by speakers, 
who turned their most vigorous persuasive 
effort into advancing the cause of science. 
Eighty-six of the addresses contained refer- 
ences to the farmer’s status, epitomized by 
the words “dignity of labor,” a phrase quickly 
adopted into rhetorical currency. Perceptive 
speakers, linking status needs to education, 
probably echoed a firm audience belief, namely, 
that education would assure for farmers dig- 
nity and a higher social status. es 
Reynolds, William Martin. Deliberative 
Speaking in Ante-Bellum South Carolina: 
The Idiom of a Culture. U. of Florida. 


From an analysis of over 500 deliberative 
addresses delivered by Carolina speakers be- 
tween 1820 and 1861, the study endeavored to 
show how deliberative speaking reflected the 
culture of ante-bellum South Carolina. This 
relationship was demonstrated in a series of 
six more or less independent essays. 

The first essay introduced the reader to the 
major deliberative orators of South Carolina— 
an introduction which recounted their political 
interests, background, education, and something 
of their speaking styles. Subsequent essays traced 
the development in the deliberative oratory 
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of the Carolina pro-slavery argument, the de- 
cline of political liberalism and the growth of 
political conservatism, the emergence of sec- 
tional bitterness and emotionalism, and the 
rhetorical signs of romanticism and romantic 
Southern nationalism. 

The final essay attempted a general interpre- 
tation of ante-bellum South Carolina delibera- 
tive address. The patterns which developed in 
the speaking—the philosophical defense of 
slavery, the growth of political conservatism, 
the development of sectional bitterness, and 
the appearance of romanticism and Southern 
nationalism—were shown to be manifestations 
of the overweening desire of the Carolinians 
to defend their agrarian and slave institutions 
in order to keep the South a white man’s 
country. Moreover, it was demonstrated that 
these patterns developed in a rhetorically pre- 
dictable manner, from the philosophical de- 
fense of slavery, through political conservatism 
and sectional bitterness, to romantic Southern 
nationalism. In this development the delibera- 
tive address conformed to a fundamental law 
of discourse which dictates that on continuing 
issues, when the logical inventional process 
runs dry, speaking will employ argumentative 
stratagems such as political conservatism, and 
will flow into non-rational channels such as 
sectional bitterness and romanticism. 

On the basis of the study, the following con- 
clusions were suggested. First, deliberative 
culture from 


which it springs; hence, an analysis of the de- 


speaking strongly mirrors the 
liberative address of a given culture should pro- 
vide insight into the nature of the culture 
itself. Second, on continuing issues, deliberative 
address may conform to broad, fundamental 
laws of discourse which permit rhetorical anal- 
ysis and classification. 


Robertz, William George. Illustrations from 
the English Bible in Selected English 
Rhetorics. U. of Illinois. 


The purpose of this thesis was to determine 
(1) what canons of rhetoric have been illus- 
trated with passages from the English Bible, 
(2) the extent to which the English Bible has 
been used in rhetorics originally published in 
English, (3) what biblical passages have been 
cited for illustrative purposes, and (4) what 
English translations of the Bible have been 
used, A list of English rhetorics from 1477 to 
1954 was compiled from six major bibliog- 
raphies of rhetoric. Of the 363 books examined, 
114 by gi authors included biblical illustra- 


tions. The use of illustrative passages from 
Scripture was presented in successive chapters 
on invention, arrangement, style, and delivery. 
The selected rhetoricians use biblical illustra- 
tions to develop all of the classical canons of 
rhetoric. The completeness of such illustration 
varies among the canons, however; style is by 
far the most fully developed, and arrangement 
the least. 
one-third of the English 
illustrations, 


Approximately 
rhetorics examined use _ biblical 
ranging from g or less in 48 works to over 2,000 
in Hervey’s text. With the notable exception 
of the period from 1681 to 1761, rhetorics from 
all periods studied cite scriptural examples. 

The parts of the Bible most commonly cited 
are, in order of frequency, Hebrew literature, 
Paul's speeches and letters, Hebrew prophets, 
and Jesus’ teaching. Several passages are re- 
peated by two or more rhetoricians, sometimes 
in the same connection, other times in differ- 
ent respects. 

The English translation of the Bible greatly 
preferred by the selected rhetoricians is the 
King James version. The authorized version is 
standard for 
cited by all 


the acknowledged comparison 


with other versions, and is 
rhetoricians who quote the Bible after 1611. 
It virtually eclipsed all earlier translations, 
and continues to be the most quoted version 
in English rhetorics. Eleven other English 
translations of the Bible are also used. 
Rhetorics by 


Smith 


Dudley Fenner (1584), John 


(1657), and George Hervey (1873) in- 
clude scriptural examples extensively through- 
out; C. S$. Baldwin (1go05) cites the Bible ex- 
clusively. 

For four centuries, passages from the Eng- 
lish Bible have been used to illustrate English 
rhetorics. 


Rutherford, Virginia. A Study of the Speak- 
ing Career of Frances Wright in Amer- 
ica, 1828-1839. Northwestern U. 


Frances Wright, a pioneer woman _ public 
speaker in America, crusaded for numerous 
causes during the Jacksonian era. Drawing her 
social and political ideas from wide reading, 
travel, and association with other reformers, 
she adapted her broad views to the practical 
problems of her era. 

Wright's practice was to develop and deliver 
a course of lectures for each cause she advanced, 
speaking on free inquiry and knowledge in 
1828-1829, national education during 1829- 
1830, financial reform and slavery in 1836-1839, 
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and socialism in 1839. She lectured some 250 
times to western, southern, and eastern audi- 
ences numbering in the thousands, concentrat- 
ing her work in the East. To advance reform 
she co-edited free-thought newspapers, founded 
a Hall of Science, helped establish labor news- 
papers and numerous free-thought, education, 
and labor societies, and worked with the radi- 
cal Jacksonians. 

Wright prepared her speeches with great 
care, writing them out in booklets which she 
carried to the platform, but to which she 
seldom referred. Even hostile critics praised 
her polished delivery and style. Her invention 
varied with her purpose from _ expository 
speeches, as in the lectures on socialism, to a 
composite of exposition and advocacy, as in 
the speeches on knowledge, to political speeches 
of advocacy. 

As a radical, Wright was beset with serious 
hostility from the press, clergymen, lawyers, 
and educators because of her attacks on estab- 
lished institutions. Despite this, she succeeded 
in winning a hearing because of the liberal 
mood of the times and the restiveness of the 
laboring class, and because she was both a 
novelty on the platform and, by common testi- 
mony, an eloquent speaker. 

Wright acquired a measure of influence 
among political ar | educational innovators, so 
long as her ideas and proposals were melioristic 
and in keeping with the American tradition of 
reform. When her advocacy departed from a 
characteristic American outlook, as in her 
crusade for socialism, she was abandoned by 
all except a few radicals. Undoubtedly her 
greatest long-range contribution consisted of 
the example and encouragement she provided 
for other women. 


Shanks, Kenneth Howard. A Historical and 
Critical Study of the Preaching Career of 
Aimee Semple McPherson. U. of Southern 
California. 


The purpose of the study was to describe 
and evaluate the preaching career of Aimee 
Semple McPherson. The over-all problem was 
divided into seven questions: (1) Why did she 
become an evangelist? (2) What background of 
experience or training did she have prior to 
her first actual preaching? (3) How did her 
preaching career begin? (4) Who comprised her 
audiences? (5) What was her theology? (6) 
What was her style of sermon delivery? (7) 
What were the characteristics of the content, 
structure, and language of her sermons? 
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A combination of historical method and 
rhetorical criticism was employed in_ the 
description and evaluation of this preaching 
career. 

The conclusions were as follows: (1) Mrs. 
McPherson entered the ministry because of 
her own temperament, because of her mother’s 
similar temperament and ambition, and _be- 
cause fundamentalistic religion was the only 
field in which either she or her mother, “Ma” 
Kennedy, had any background or interest. (2) 
McPherson's background of experience or train- 
ing prior to her first actual preaching experi- 
ence was meager and informal. (3) A chance 
occurrence led to her initial preaching—a 
minister lost his voice and she substituted. (4) 
The faithful followers included a large per- 
centage of elderly, retired, middle-class people. 
An indefinite percentage were miscellaneous 
visitors, investigators, the curious, the scoffers, 
and an unknown radio following. (5) “Four- 
square Evangelism” was similar to the philos- 
ophy of the Methodist bodies. It was an 
eclectic reorganization of some basic princi- 
ples stated in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. (6) Mrs. McPherson's style 
of delivery was characterized as physically ac- 
tive, consciously direct, and vocally forceful. 
Not all sermons were flamboyantly illustrated, 
but when they were she employed skits, plays, 
operas, dramatized scenes, vaudevillian gim- 
micks, and theatrical acts to communicate 
Biblical stories and religious themes. (7) Most 
of her sermons were naive interpretations of 
biblical texts, vaguely organized, and expressed 
in the language of the uneducated layman. 


Sloan, Thomas O. The Rhetoric in the 
Poetry of John Donne. Northwestern U. 


The basic argument of this study was that 
rhetorical analyses can bring to light little- 
discussed aspects of Donne’s poetry in terms 
perhaps familiar to the poet himself, and that 
Ramist logic and rhetoric, because they were 
pervasive and because they were symptomatic 
of certain intellectual developments of Donne’s 
day, provide the best rhetorical theory to use 
for these analyses. This argument was developed 
in four steps. First, the relationship of Ramism 
to traditional rhetoric and to certain intel- 
lectual developments of Donne’s day was dis- 
cussed. Second, the complete Ramist theory of 
invention, disposition, and style was _ repro- 
duced from sixteenth-century English trans- 
lations and was illustrated with passages from 
Donne's poems. Third, fourteen short poems 
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were analyzed by using the Ramist precepts. 
Fourth, The Second Anniversary was analyzed 
by using the Ramist precepts. 

The conclusions were twofold, each relat- 
ing to the two ideas in the basic argument: 
the first pertained to the usefulness of Ramist- 
ic analyses, and the second, to the usefulness 
of a rhetorical approach to Donne’s poetry. 
The usefulness of Ramism was demonstrated 
primarily by the light the Ramist theory sheds 
on Donne’s use of the doctrine of dispositio, 
particularly those precepts of arrangement 
which the Ramists called “method.” Further- 
more, the Ramist theory indicates that the 
ornaments of rhetoric are for the purpose of 
enhancing (intensifying, clarifying, emphasiz- 
ing) the matters invented and disposed by the 
precepts of logic; it was also shown that this 
is the use that Donne makes of these orna- 
ments. The usefulness of rhetoric as a critical 
approach to Donne’s poetry was indicated by 
the perspective in which rhetoric ranged all 
critical problems. Throughout the develop- 
ment of this study, it was shown that the 
question in the foreground in a rhetorical 
analysis is, How well is the proposition stated 
and proved? The importance of historical facts 
and biographical information depended upon 
their relationship to that question, and the 
controversy caused by certain modern critical 
terms was avoided by the use of terms availa- 
ble in rhetoric for answering that question. 


Smith, Donald Richard. The Political Speak- 
ing of Henry F. Schricker of Indiana. 
Purdue U. 

Governor Henry F. Schricker of Indiana has 
averred that he has spoken at everything 
from “a dog fight on up.” Through fifty years 
as a reciter of Riley, a demonstrative speaker, 
and a candidate for offices ranging from county 
clerk through state legislator, lieutenant gov- 
ernor, governor, and United States senator, this 
most beloved political figure has perhaps said, 
“Mr. Chairman,” more often than any other 
Hoosier. 

Interviews with contemporaries and news- 
paper accounts answered such questions as: 
What was the socio-cultural context of his 
audiences? What speech training did he re- 
ceive? What themes ran through his speeches? 
What were the rhetorical characteristics of 
his speeches? Upon what occasions did he 
speak? Information from these and _ other 
primary sources led to an evaluation of the 
speaker and the speeches. 


Coming from immigrant parents, Schricker 
early gained respect for the poor and for the 
first- and second-generation American. In his 
strict one-room German Lutheran school, he 
learned respect for God, for authority, and 
for his nation. 

The primary themes with which Schricker 
dealt were: The Democratic Party and Henry 
Schricker Deserve Your Support on Election 
Day; Hoosiers Should Be Proud of Their State; 
Democracy and Freedom Must Be Fought For; 
Morality is Important; Education in Indiana 
Needs Improving; and Separation of Church 
and State Must Be Maintained. 

Generally his method of argument was to 
develop his points inductively, using didactic 
form. Arguments by simple enumeration, by 
example, and by assertion predominated. Both 
the man and the style were eminently 
“Hoosier.” 

Schricker has spoken at such varying occa- 
sions as country festivals, church services, 
political meetings and conventions, labor meet- 
ings, and meetings of service clubs. He nomi- 
nated Stevenson at the 1952 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, and gave an address at the 
launching of the USS Indiana. 

Schricker’s two greatest strengths were his 
unquestioned ethical image (symbolized by his 
“White Fedora”) which reinforced the ethical 
appeals prevalent in his speaking, and his 
style which fitted the Hoosier context so well 
with its “folksyness’” and simple embellish- 
ments. 


Thompson, William David. A Study in 
Church Audience Analysis. Northwestern 
U. 

Writers on preaching give much advice 
about adaptation to audiences. Almost none of 
it, however, is based on empirical evidence 
about church audiences. Earlier research has 
provided adequate generalizations neither about 
the substance of audience analysis—the knowl- 
edge and attitudes people bring with them to 
church—nor the method of audience analysis— 
the ways of obtaining information about a 
given church audience. 

This study used the questionnaire method 
to arrive at a substantive analysis of seven 
church audiences—groups attending worship 
services in American Baptist churches in the 
Chicago area. Its purpose was to determine 
the accuracy of audience analysis made casually 
and implicitly by the ministers of those 
churches. 
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interviews, these ministers 
were asked to describe their sermon prepara- 
tion methods. After noting the weight given 
to the audience in invention, arrangement, 
and style, the interviewer secured permission 
to administer a questionnaire to a sampling 
of youths and adults. The data were quantified 
on an “Audience Profile on Religion.” In a 
second interview with the minister, he was 
given an explanation of the profile and asked 
to predict the scores of his audience on Bible 
knowledge, social attitudes, sermon preferences, 


In preliminary 


attitudes toward his ministry, motives for 
church attendance, personal problems, com- 
prehension of theological terms, attitude 


toward the Bible, and denominational beliefs. 
He was then shown the actual scores from 
which could be deduced information about 
his accuracy in audience analysis. 

The ministers generally rated their audiences 
as having more information about the Bible 
and the church than they actually have. They 
also assumed that their people understand 
theological language far better than they do, 
and that they respect the authority of the 
Bible more than they do. The ministers over- 
estimated the degree to which their congre- 
gations’ social attitudes conform to the denom- 
ination’s social pronouncements. The audiences 
said they preferred doctrinal and personal-de- 
votional topics to sermons on historical and 
social topics, and that their most deeply felt 
problems include their education, their bad 
habits, and their understanding of the Bible. 


Wright, Warren Earl. Judicial Rhetoric. U. 
of Illinois. 

In the history of rhetoric there has been no 
discussion of the judicial opinion as a rhetori- 
cal instance. This study was an effort to dis- 
cover whether the appellate judge is engaged 
in rhetorical activity and, if so, to provide a 
rationale for the description of judicial rhetoric. 

To the extent that the judge must select 
among legal and political alternatives he is 
involved in what has come to be called judicial 
legislation. His judicial choices must be de- 
fended in the judicial opinion, and thus the 
judicial opinion becomes a 
the public forum. 


contribution to 


Out of the judicial opinion grows a rhetoric 
distinct in character, drawing upon the sub- 
ject matter of both deliberative and forensic 
thetoric. In its forensic character, it provides 
vehicles for legal arguments. In its deliberative 


character, it is a contribution to the same 


public forum participated in by the other 
branches of government. Its mixed character 
entails a definite rationale. 


The traditions of 
argument to 


the profession restrict 
reliance on logic, little 
attention to ethical appeal, and no appeals to 
the emotions. Arrangement seems almost uni- 
versally to be statement of the history and 
issues of the case, exposition of the argument, 
and a succinct statement of the decision. 


heavy 


Style is conditioned by the precept that law 
shall be clear to those whom it governs. Clarity 
is the first concern of judicial style; vigor and 
color are infrequently found, but often occur 
in opinions of lasting significance. Majority 
opinions, written to satisfy various judges, will 
generally be mild Dissenting 
opinions, constituting the lone voice of the 
minority, generally show vigor and _forceful- 
ness of style. 


and _ colorless. 


The judicial audience, limited largely to 
the legal and political professions, is an ex- 
tremely significant one because of the influence 
of its members. 

A rationale for judicial rhetoric has thus 
been indicated, its illustrated by 
Holmes’s practice. The way now seems open 
for studies in a 


usefulness 
different and extremely in- 
fluential form of discourse, the rhetoric of the 
American judge. 


III. Interpretation 


Kidder, Robert Ralph. A Theory of the In- 
terpretative Approach to Oral Reading. 
Wayne State U. 


This dissertation was a study of the interpre- 


tative approach to oral reading. It defined 
interpretative reading as a form of speech de- 
livery, discussed the literary materials of the 
interpretative reader, presented aesthetic cri- 
teria that the interpreter needs to consider in 
choosing and interpreting a literary selection, 
and developed a method for the creative 
analysis of a selection for the interpretation 
of the complete meaning of the literary work 
of art. 

Since interpretative reading uses imaginative 
literature for its text, this study presented an 
historical outline of literary philosophy to 
reveal the nature, functions, and values of 
imaginative literature. Criteria for evaluating 
literature’ were presented and some _ sugges- 
tions given so that the interpreter can choose 


from good literature selections that will be 
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most suitable for 
readings. : 

In order to understand, appreciate, and 
evaluate the artistic qualities of literary selec- 
tions and of interpretative 


particular interpretative 


readings, some 
aesthetic criteria were discussed. These criteria 
included extrinsic and intrinsic factors of art 
in general, as well as the special techniques 
of the literary artist in using language for 
aesthetic purposes. The extrinsic factors are 
universality, individuality, aesthetic distance, 
and associational value. The intrinsic factors 
are the properties of form in art, such as 
unity, balance, proportion, variety, contrast, 
and rhythm. An author’s special materials, 
words or language, were examined for their 
potential values of sound, meaning, emotion, 
and imagery. 

In order to interpret a literary selection, the 
interpreter must perceive the literary “work 
of art” and understand its complete meaning. 
A method for the creative analysis of a selec- 
tion to discover its complete meaning was in- 
troduced in the study. This method has the 
dual capacity for revealing the meaning of the 
literature to the interpreter and simultaneously 
suggesting clues as to its proper delivery. The 
method consists of two parts: first, a considera- 
tion of a series of questions aimed at discover- 
ing the meaning of the whole selection, and 
second, a study of the parts of the selection to 
determine the delivery appropriate to the 
expression of the meaning of those parts. 


Reynolds, Nydia Joan. A Historical Study 
of the Oral Interpretation Activities of 
the Circuit Chautauqua, 1904-1932. U. of 
Southern California. 

Since little previous investigation had been 
made of the circuit Chautauqua period, this 
study undertook to determine the nature and 
scope of oral interpretation activities of that 
time. When the circuit Chautauqua began, 
oral interpretation of literature in the United 
States was emerging from the _ elocutionary 
period. Consequently, the question arose as to 


whether the _ interpreters of the _ circuit 
Chautauqua showed elocutionary character- 
istics, such as display of personal charm, 


virtuosity in tonal range, and variety and num- 
ber of gestures, as opposed to concentration 
on communication of the author's intended 
meaning. 

Although lecturers, musicians, and miscel- 
laneous entertainers were considerably more 
numerous, the interpretative readers held an 
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important place among Chautauqua performers 
and were an essential part of the schedule for 
each Chautauqua week. A great proportion of 
the most prominent interpreters had received 
training in universities or recognized profes- 
sional schools of speech, including Northwest- 
ern, Chicago, Wisconsin, and Drake Univer- 
sities, and the C. W. Emerson, Leland Powers, 
S. S. Curry, and Byron King schools of ex- 
pression. The major interpreters gave com- 
plete programs individually, but many minor 
musical groups 
known as concert companies. Approximately 
half of the fifty major interpreters recited 
plays; others presented programs composed of 
several shorter selections. A few of the latter 


reciters were members of 


group were make-up artists who told stories 
or did character sketches. Although several 
modes of interpretation were employed, im- 
personation was most prominent. Selections 
were not read from a book or manuscript, 
but were invariably memorized. Because of 
the conservative attitudes of the audiences, the 
material had to meet rigid moral standards. 

The first quarter of the twentieth century 
was an important period in the history of 
oral interpretation in the United States. The 
major interpreters were skilled readers and 
gave artistic performances, Their delivery was 
not elocutionary, as that term has been pup- 
ularly conceived. Their materials, although 
ranging from slight to great in literary merit, 
were drawn 


predominantly from currently 


popular and successful authors. 


Rude, Roland Velde. A Consideration of 
Jung’s Concept of the Self as an Aid to 
the Understanding of Character in Prose 
Fiction. Northwestern U. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the use of Jungian psychology as a critical aid 
to the understanding of character in prose 
fiction. The study was predicated upon the 
assumption that real and fictional characters 
have enough in common psychologically to be 
comparable. The goal of Jungian analysis, the 
self or the archetype of wholeness, is reached 
only through man’s encounter and assimilation 
of a series of archetypes: the persona, the 
shadow, the anima-animus, and the wise old 
man-great earth mother. Each of these arche- 
types is constellated around a specific psycho- 
logical problem: the persona, the problem of 
man’s relationship to society; the shadow, the 
problem of good and evil; the anima-animus, 
the problem of man’s relationship with the 
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opposite sex; and the wise old man-great earth 
mother, man’s spiritual problem. These prob- 
lems represent the major areas of human con- 
flict and form the subject matter for the 
writer of prose fiction. 

The first chapter was devoted to a com- 
prehensive presentation of Jung’s major 
premises. The archetypes mentioned above 
formed the framework of the remaining chap- 
ters, ie., Chapter II, The Persona; Chapter 
III, The Shadow, etc. In each of the chapters, 
prose fiction was presented in which the con- 
flict of the central character was identical or 
similar to that associated with the archetype 
of that particular chapter. Each character was 
analyzed in the light of Jung’s theories to see 
what enlightenment analytical psychology 
could bring to the understanding of the per- 
sonality and behavior of the major character, 
the amplification and identification of minor 
characters, and at times a clarification of the 
theme of the work of fiction. 

The study resulted in two conclusions: (1) 
Jung’s psychology does help the reader gain 
a fuller understanding of character in prose 
fiction; and (2) the amount of aid offered the 
reader is dependent upon the literary genre— 
the less the author assumes the role of psy- 
chologist, the more valuable are Jung's the- 
ories as an aid to the understanding of char- 
acter in prose fiction. 


IV. Radio and Television 


Bailey, Joe Allen. A Critical Analysis of 
the Development of a Closed-Circuit 
Microwave Television Network for Eleven 
Colleges and Universities in the Central 
Texas Area. U. of Texas. 


This study was a critical analysis of the 
developmental phase of a closed-circuit educa- 
tional television network, a joint project of 
the United States Office of Education, the 
University of Texas, and ten other central 
Texas colleges and universities. Funds for pro- 
gramming were provided by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. Data were gathered 
through the use of personal interviews, inspec- 
tion of the records of the project, and close 
observation of the activities as they developed. 
Each of the major contributing factors to the 
project was analyzed in detail and a chron- 
ological list of the developments was compiled 
along with explanatory comments on_ each 
event. 

The proposed network would include city, 


state, and church-related institutions, varying 
in size from about 500 students to above 18,000. 
All courses would be pre-recorded on video- 
tape. 

The findings of the research indicated: that 
colleges of different religious affiliations could 
work together; that large and small colleges 
could co-operate on a joint project without the 
small schools losing their identity; that there 
was not much basic difference in the course 
offerings of central Texas colleges; that equip- 
ment problems were more a matter of choice 
than of availability; that new and better equip- 
ment would be available for which a present 
system could be engineered; that faculty mem- 
bers were somewhat opposed to an educational 
television network; that administrators gen- 
erally favored the project; that programming 
difficulties were greatest in the area of sched- 
uling; that manufacturers were helpful in 
designing a system to fit within the budget; 
that participating colleges expected different 
returns from the project; that governing boards 
were not greatly interested in how schools spent 
minor amounts of money; that central Texas 
citizens apparently approved of educational 
television; that professional educators were not 
convinced that educational television was a 
“proven success”; that the planned network 
operated by closed-circuit microwave television 
was practical from an engineering standpoint 
and manufacturers would submit a firm con- 
struction price; and that further development 
of such a network seemed justifiable. 


Bundy, E. Wayne. An Experimental Study ot 
the Relative Effectiveness of Television 
Presentational Techniques and Conven- 
tional Classroom Procedures in Promoting 
Initial Comprehension of Basic Verb 
Form Concepts in Elementary Spanish. 
U. of Michigan. 


The purpose of the study was to determine 
the relative effectiveness of specialized television 
presentational techniques and _ conventional 
classroom procedures in promoting initial com- 
prehension of critical basic Spanish verb form 
concepts. Such determination is important to 
instruction-production teams teaching languages 
by television, with broader implications for 
administrators responsible for maintaining 
standards of foreign language instruction in the 
face of increasing enrollments. Neither tel- 
evision’s effectiveness in the foreign language 
area nor the effectiveness of specific techniques 
of instruction had been established. 
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The basic relative effectiveness comparison 
was made in terms of the initial comprehension 
of a concept, as measured by a teacher-designed 
test, employing subjects in a realistic situation, 
and seeking to compare presentational tech- 
niques rather than mode-of-presentation alone. 
The comparison involved: (1) TV— (television 
presentational techniques), utilizing complex 
mobile superimposition and capitalizing on the 
ability of the medium to provide economically 
and conveniently simultaneous dual and/or 
sequentially multiple visual stimuli, and (2) 
CR— (conventional classroom procedures), reg- 
ularly possible in a conventional classroom with 
normal facilities. 


Equivalent groups of students from conven- 
tional Spanish I sections at the University of 
Detroit—statistically fully comparable—were 
employed as experimental subjects, with the 
same instructor introducing one group to each 
concept through TV and the other through 
CR. Following the introduction of the second 
concept, the groups were rotated in their ex- 
perimental roles. 


Quantitative as well as qualitative data were 
obtained to allow for both kinds of comparisons 
—first for unmatched groups and then for 
matched. Of 24 statistical comparisons under- 
taken, 23 favored TV techniques over CR pro- 
cedures. The one favoring CR was far from 
significant, while 13 of the 23 favoring TV 
approached significance and 3 were statistically 
significant beyond the .o5 level. 


From these findings, it is apparent that com- 
plex language word form concepts can be com- 
municated by specialized television presenta- 
tional techniques fully as effectively, and very 
probably more effectively than by conventional 
classroom procedures. Moreover, in view of the 
overwhelming consistency of trend favoring 
TV—and the implications of various other fac- 
tors—the findings seem reasonably indicative 
beyond this minimal conclusion. 


Burroughs, Julian Carr, Jr. The Effective- 
ness of Television Criticism in Influenc- 
ing Viewers’ Judgments of Programs in 
an Educational Television Series. U. of 
Michigan. 

The purpose of this study was to determine 
in an experimental situation the effectiveness 
of television criticism in influencing viewers’ 
judgments of programs in an educational tel- 
evision series. 

One hundred and seventy-five students from 


sophomore classes at the University of Michigan 
and Wake Forest College took part in the ex- 
periment, One hundred and ten students com- 
prised the experimental group, the group ex- 
posed to television criticism, and _ sixty-five 
students comprised the control group. 

The programs used in the study were Pro- 
gram g (“What Is Language?”) and Program 
4 (“Hiding Behind the Dictionary”) of the 
educational television series, Language in Ac- 
tion, produced by KQED, San Francisco. The 
programs were chosen after a series of tests 
had determined their suitability for the ex- 
periment. 

Two criticisms were prepared, one favorable 
and the other unfavorable. Both criticisms 
took the form of a review of one program in 
the Language in Action series, and both criti- 
cized content, production, and performance. 

The following results were indicated: 

1. An unfavorable criticism of the first pro- 
gram had a probably significant effect on 
viewers’ judgments of that program. 


2. An unfavorable criticism of the first pro- 
gram had a significant effect on viewer's judg- 
ments of another program in the same series. 


g. There was a probably significant difference 
between viewers’ judgments of the first pro- 
gram after reading an unfavorable criticism 
of that program and their judgments of the 
second program. 

4. An unfavorable criticism opposing the 
favorable response of viewers had some effect 
on viewers’ judgments. However, the results of 
the study on this point were not conclusive. 


5. An unfavorable criticism of the content, 
production, and performance of the first pro- 
gram had a probably significant effect on 
viewers’ enjoyment of that program and a sig- 
nificant effect on viewers’ enjoyment of the 
second program. 

6. A probably significant effect on viewers’ 
tuning behavior could be attributed to the 
unfavorable criticism. However, the results on 
this point were not conclusive. 

7. An unfavorable criticism had a greater 
effect on men than on women. 

8. The unfavorable criticism had a stronger 
effect than the favorable criticism. 


Cusack, Mary Ann. Editorializing in Broad- 
casting. Wayne State U. 
This analysis was predicated on the hypoth- 
esis that broadcasters have been granted the 
right to editorialize, but in the ten years fol- 
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lowing the Federal Communication Commis- 
sion’s decision in favor of their plea they have 
failed to make adequate use of the privilege. 
As recently as 1958, John C. Doerfer, chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commission, 
warned broadcasters that ten years is a long 
time to stand in stunned silence—especially 
when the press continues to operate in this 
field virtually unchallenged. “The shock of 
unexpected victory in 1948, the reversal of the 
FFC’s decision in 1941 to ban editorializing 
from the air waves, left the broadcasting in- 
dustry too dazed to exploit the breakthrough,” 
he said. 


Doerfer concluded that if broadcasting is 
regarded solely as an opportunity to make 
money, the federal government will eventually 
impose stricter regulations or may even make 
a move for outright re-entry. 


Evidence of the current attitude of the broad- 
casting industry toward revising editorial policy 
was based on national surveys, depth interviews 
with men closely related to the issues, current 
literature, and programming. Persons _inter- 
viewed included Edward R. Murrow, John 
Daly, and Mike Wallace, representing broad- 
casting; Royce Howes, representing journalism; 
Charles Siepmann of New York University and 
John Hohenberg of Columbia University, rep- 
resenting education in communication; and 
Reuel Denney of the University of Chicago, 
representing sociology. 

Background material included the history of 
broadcasting, as well as the federal legislation 
and self-imposed regulations which foster or 
hinder the status of the editorial. 


The following is a summary of the reaction 
toward the subject matter of the study: 

1. Freedom of speech would be menaced if 
a small group of men took advantage of their 
position on the air and became “pulpiteers.” 

2. In an attempt to be “above suspicion” 
in analysis of the news, networks have removed 
themselves from the area of suspicion. Very 
limited amounts of time are given for editorial 
expression on the air. 

3. The broadcasting industry is subservient 
to the sponsor. 

4- Individual stations lack skilled personnel 
with “news sense.” 

5. Sociologists point out that issues today 
are seldom given the “play” awarded “per- 
sonality.” 


6. When the broadcaster himself has the 


intellectual curiosity and awareness asked of 
the viewer, the medium will produce programs 
of higher caliber. 


Handleman, Stanley D. A Comparative 
Study of Teacher Attitudes toward Teach- 
ing by Closed-Circuit Television. New 
York U. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
the comparative attitudes of two groups of 
college teachers toward the utilization of closed- 
circuit television in college and 
teaching. 


university 


The technique used to determine the at- 
titudes toward television was a _ Likert-type 
scale. Each respondent was asked to indicate 
his opinion toward a number of statements 
relevant to the attitude under investigation by 
placing his response on a five-point agreement 
—disagreement scale. The statements were 
validated by the use of a preliminary pilot 
study employing 20 per cent of the available 
population. The final questionnaire contained 
forty statements which related to the use of 
closed-circuit television in colleges and univer- 
sities for purposes of direct teaching. 

Ten questionnaires containing a_ built-in 
attitude scale were sent to each of forty colleges 
and universities which utilized closed-circuit 
television. They were sent to the television co- 
ordinator in each school, with a set of direc- 
tions governing methods of distribution and 
matching. 

The results of the investigation indicated 
that a significant difference in attitude toward 
teaching by closed-circuit television existed 
between the two groups. Teachers who taught 
by television displayed a significantly more 
positive attitude than did teachers who had 
never taught by television. Those teachers who 
had no experience in television teaching also 
displayed a significantly favorable attitude to- 
ward television teaching. In determining the 
possible relationship between length of time 
in television teaching and strength of positive 
attitude, a significantly positive relationship 
was shown to exist. 

It was determined that seventeen of the forty 
questionnaire statements significantly differen- 
tiated the two groups. These statements clus- 
tered about a number of attitude patterns that 
reflected specific areas of opposition on the part 
of the non-television teachers to certain aspects 
of television teaching. Among these was the 
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fear of standardized, mechanized education, 
fear of reduction of importance of the non- 
television teacher, lack of teacher-student feed- 
back, and a distrust of measuring instruments 
employed by researchers. 


Haney, John Benjamin. A Study of Public 
Attitudes toward Tax Support for Edu- 
cational Television Activities in the De- 
troit Metropolitan Area. U. of Michigan. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
the extent of public approval or disapproval 
of the use of tax money to support educational 
television activities in a large urban community, 
and to describe the composition of groups of 
the population which hold differing opinions, 
according to demographic, socioeconomic, and 
attitudinal items. It was assumed that these 
attitudes reflect the degree to which the public 
feels that ETV activities are sufficiently useful, 
practical, and appropriate to merit the regular 
means of financial support given to other edu- 
cational endeavors. 

To obtain data for the study, interviewers of 
the Detroit Area Study asked ten questions 
about educational television of 748 respondents, 
representing an approximation of a simple 
random sample of the adult residents of the 
Detroit metropolitan area. 

The results show that a slight majority of 
the Detroit area population approve of using 
tax funds to send televised lessons to grade and 
high school pupils in their classrooms. Ap- 
proximately half of the population approve of 
using tax funds to send ETV programs to 


viewers in homes. 


A substantial majority of the population ex- 
pressed willingness to pay a slight increase in 
taxes to support ETV activities—a greater pro- 
portion than that expressing approval of the 
use of tax funds for their support. Willingness 
to pay such a tax increase appears to be more 
strongly related to other attitudes toward taxa- 
tion than to (a) approval of the use of tax 
money to support ETV activities, (b) familiar- 
ity with or confidence in these activities, and 
(c) the amount of direct benefit one might 
receive from the broadcasts. 

It would appear from these findings that a 
decision to use tax funds to support ETV 
activities would not be received unfavorably by 
a majority of the adult residents of the Detroit 
metropolitan area. 
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Hawes, William Kenneth, Jr. A History of 
Anthology Television Drama _ through 
1958. U. of Michigan. 


This dissertation was a history of anthology 
television drama from its beginning through 
1958. It had four purposes: (1) to record the 
history of anthology television drama and show 
the struggle between radio and film influences 
for dominance over anthologies; (2) to trace 
the contributions of producers and directors to 
anthology television dramas; (3) to investigate 
the changes in the use of adaptations and 
original dramas presented in anthologies; and 
(4) to examine the influences of the audience 
on anthology television drama. 

The sources of the study were approximately 
3,000 articles published in books, magazines, 
and newspapers. Six chapters covered the his- 
tory, producer-directors, authors, and _ public 
reception of anthology television drama. 

The summary and conclusions of the study 
indicate that although the history of television 
drama dates from 1928, the history of anthology 
television drama dates from 1939, when the 
National Broadcasting Company's W2XBS pre- 
sented Aaron Hoffman’s “The Unexpected,” 
the first of several plays which were performed 
on Sunday evenings. The history of commer- 
cially sponsored anthology television drama 
began on May 7, 1947, when Kraft Television 
Theatre presented “Double Door” by Eleanor 
Wilson. Kraft Television Theatre was also the 
longest running dramatic anthology, lasting 
over eleven years. 

Both adaptations and original dramas have 
been prevalent since the late 1930's. The ten 
years from 1948 to 1958 may be divided into 
three periods: (1) 1948 to 1952, a period 
dominated by adaptations; (2) 1952 to 1956, 
a period dominated equally by adaptations and 
original dramas, especially those which em- 
phasized character studies; and (3) 1956 to the 
present, a period dominated by original dramas, 
especially those which emphasize action and 
scope. Both original dramas and adaptations 
have been produced by the world’s great artists, 
including producers, directors,. writers, actors, 
and technicians. 


Hess, Gary Newton. An Historical Study 
of the Du Mont Television Network. 
Northwestern U. 


The basic purpose of this study was to docu- 
ment the establishment, operation, and eventual 
failure of the Du Mont Television Network 
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and relate this network to the development of 
television broadcasting in America. 

The study emphasized the business rather 
than the technical aspects of network broad- 
casting and attempted to determine (1) the 
conditions under which the Du Mont network 
began its operations within the existing busi- 
ness pattern, (2) the characteristics of operation 
during its years of network broadcasting, and 
(3) the reasons behind its decline and eventual 
disbandment. 

Data for the study were collected from the 
files of Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 
in Clifton, New Jersey; from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in Washington, D. C.; 
from both private and government documents 
concerned with broadcasting; and 
from tape-recorded interviews with individuals 
who were closely associated with broadcasting 
and the Du Mont organization. 

Examination of these data led to the con- 
clusion that three principal factors contributed 
to the network’s failure. They were: 

1. Prior to their television activity, both 
the National Broadcasting Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System had extremely 
powerful Their consequent 
ability to secure television affiliations in the 
country’s top markets and Du Mont’s inability 
to do so limited the latter’s competitive op- 
portunity. 

2. Du Mont’s underdeveloped television affil- 
iation structure made coaxial cable and micro- 
wave relay costs inordinately high. 

g. The Federal Communication Commission’s 
1952 Sixth Report and Order supported the 
principle of intermixture between VHF and 
UHF stations in the same market area, The 
allocation plan promulgated by that order 
could have supported four networks if UHF 
had developed to the extent where four sta- 
tions might have been established in at least 
fifty of the nation’s top markets. The evidence 
proves, however, that it was physically im- 
possible for Du Mont to obtain the necessary 
affiliations when UHF stations in many of the 
VHF station markets failed to develop. Lack- 


television 


radio networks. 


ing funds to support its continued operation at 
a loss, Du Mont had no choice but to dis- 
continue its network. 


Holmes, Presley D., Jr. Television Research 
in the Teaching-Learning Process. Wayne 
State U. 

The purpose of this study was to analyze 
and correlate television research in the teach- 


ing-learning process by means of a classification 
system: (1) to organize the information so that 
it would be readily and meaningfully available, 
(2) to identify what is now known, and (3) 
to indicate what is not known. 

The classification system employed was five- 
fold: (1) Content and Level, (2) Communica- 
tion Potential, (3) Situation, (4) Personal At- 
tributes of Both the Teacher and the Student, 
and (5) Learning. 

Research studies which measured learning 
were recorded according to the system, and 
the entries were correlated. 

Fifty-three findings were stated; the major 
ones are: 

Students do learn content presented on tel- 
evision. 

The majority of comparisons between con- 
ventional and _ television 
significant differences in 


conditions show no 
information gain. 

Kinescopes and films are about as effective 
as live presentations. 


Television students at home do as well as, 
or better than, classroom students, and are 
much more in favor of educational television 
than are the latter. 


Greater achievement is shown on information 
tests by students who receive “simple” as com- 
pared to “highly visualized” television pres- 
entations. 

A conventional condition produces greater 
gain in critical thinking and problem-solving 
than does one-way television, particularly for 
high intelligence groups. 


Face-to-face interaction produces more pos- 
itive changes in group structure, attitudes, and 
socialization than does one-way television, but 
television can stimulate and enhance the proc- 
ess. 


Television students develop psycho-motor 


skills as well as, or better than, conventionally 
taught students. 


There is no evidence on retention tests which 
consistently favors conventional or television 
conditions. 

There is a positive relationship between pref- 
erences and the communication conditions 
which students experienced. There is little 
relationship between students’ information gain, 
and their attitudes toward the communication 
conditions. 


Experienced or “known” instructors are more 


important than the communication conditions, 
according to student opinion. 
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Students’ attitudes toward “television” are 
better described as attitudes toward other ele- 
ments in the teaching-learning process, e.g., 
instructor, situation, and content. 


Jakes, Henry Frank. A Study of Standards 
Imposed by Four Leading Television 
Critics with Respect to Live Television 
Drama. Ohio State U. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether four well-known television critics had 
developed a set of recognizable standards for 
evaluating live television plays of sixty minutes 
in length, or longer. The critics selected for 
the study were Jack Gould of the New York 
Times, John Crosby of the New York Herald 
Tribune, Janet Kern of the Chicago American, 
and Donald Kirkley of the Baltimore Sun. 


When considering plays adapted from other 
media, the four critics asked these questions: 
Was the spirit of the original material preserved 
in the adaptation? Should the play have been 
done at all; ie., did it have values for present- 
day audiences? Could the production be justi- 
fied in the light of the relatively light ratings 
plays receive in comparison with more popular 
programs? Were there questions of mozality 
that should be challenged? 

When original plays were criticized, the four 
critics thought a good television play should 
meet the following standards: A play should 
have a beginning, middle, and end. The plot 
should be simple, with no distracting sub-plots. 
A play should have only a few characters. A 
play should have a close unity of time, place, 
and action. Violent action should be held to 
a minimum. The dialogue should be realistic 
and honest. Characterizations should be care- 
fully formed. The story and the characters 
should be built in terms of action. A play 
should have emotional satisfaction. Deep psy- 
chological studies make good TV plays, but 
their overuse should be avoided. Comedies and 
fantasies need a high polish. Plays based on 
actual situations make good use of the medium’s 
characteristics. Censorship should be avoided. 
Plays dealing with problems of current society 
are desirable. 

In general, Kirkley, Crosby, and Gould have 
used the standards of criticism with great con- 
sistency, and with serious differences at a min- 
imum. Consequently, it seems valid to assume 
that the criticisms of the television critics are 
not worthless, as many spokesmen for the tel- 
evision industry would like us to assume. 
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Mohr, Phillip Joe. The Radio and Television 
Listening Habits and Program Pref- 
erences of Eighth U. S. Army Person- 
nel in Korea, Autumn, 1959. Ohio State U. 


The purpose of the study was to determine 
the radio and television listening habits and 
program preferences of a large, male, overseas 
military audience. The audience selected for 
study consisted of Eighth U. S. Army personnel 
in Korea who were supplied with radio and 
television broadcasts by the Armed 
Radio and Television Service. 


Forces 


Questionnaires were distributed to 6,462 per- 
sonnel randomly selected on the basis of the 
last two-digit combinations of their Army serv- 
ice numbers. Analysis of 4,076 completed ques- 
tionnaires revealed that the returned sample 
was highly representative of the army's over- 
all rank structure in Korea. Major findings are 
summarized below. 


Nearly all respondents had access to radio 
and television sets. Those owning sets, how- 
ever, were fewer in number; 48 per cent owned 
radios, and only 2 per cent owned television 
sets. Radios to which personnel listened “most” 
were located primarily in enlisted men’s bar- 
racks and officers’ quarters. Television sets, on 
the other hand, were located primarily in 
military clubs and unit recreation rooms. 

Approximately three-fourths of the personnel 
listened to radio at least once during each day 
of the week. Peak periods of listening were 
from 6:30 to 7:00 A.M., 12:00 to 12:30 P.M., 
and 6:00 to 6:30 P.M., the percentage who lis- 
tened ranging from 27 to 42 per cent. 

In contrast, the percentage who listened to 
television at least once during each day ranged 
from 14 to 20 per cent. Listening to television 
was heaviest from 7:30 P.M. to 9:30 P.M., but 
not more than g per cent listened during any 
half-hour period. 

Based on selections made from check lists, 
the five types of television programs most pre- 
ferred by the respondents were, in order of 
preference, “adult western drama,” play-by-play 
sports broadcasts, “police-detective drama,” “hit 
record programs,” and comedy variety shows. 

The five “best-liked” types of music broad- 
cast on radio were “popular music with con- 
servative arrangements,” “rock and roll,” “coun- 
try or western music,” “popular music with 
‘modern’ arrangements,” and “standards with 
original arrangements,” in that order. 
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Packer, Rod Earle. An Analysis of the 
Degree of Integration of Existing Edu- 
cational Television Stations with Their 
Particular Communities. U. of Minnesota. 


of educational television 
stations in the United States was the concern 
of this study. “Local” was defined as “the total 


Local orientation 


community within the transmission radius of 
the station.” Broad network orientation has 
been investigated by several state and national 
groups. audience” orientation is 
being exhaustively researched for efficient tel- 
evision teaching implications, 
captive or closed-circuit 


“Selective 


applicable to 
instruction. This 
study’s focus was upon the general community 
and problems in attracting its populace to 
active support and voluntary viewing of its 
own educational station. 

Problem areas for community television 
development were categorized as legal, tech- 
nical, economic, social, competitive, and opera- 
tional correlates, or interactions, with the com- 
munity. Primary factors in each area of 
community correlation were isolated through 
cross-analysis of published opinion. With as- 
sistance from professional educators and _ tel- 
evision programmers, a questionnaire was de- 
signed to determine the strength of each factor 
in individual operations. This 
munity correlation questionnaire consisted of 


station com- 
eighteen statements, spread across the six cat- 
egories, which could be completed to indicate 
one of three progressive degrees of community- 
station liaison. 

Results, with 100 per cent response from 
educational stations on the air in the spring 
of 1959, were reported in three manners: a 
station-by-station 
sponse, a 


individual _re- 
statement-by-statement analysis of 
total response, and a comparison between sta- 
tions with strongest and weakest total 
tionships to their local 


analysis of 


rela- 
communities, estab- 
lishing by contrast apparent practical criteria 
for community integration of educational tel- 
evision. 

These results indicated highest community 
integration for WQED (Pittsburgh), KQED 
(San Francisco) WKNO (Memphis), and 
WGBH (Boston), from among thirty-six chan- 
nels. Factors consistently promoting local pro- 
gramming were community ownership of the 
channel, transmission of VHF rather than UHF, 
local surveys and volunteers, and co-operative 
publicity from local newspapers. Lesser criteria 
included a high percentage of live local orig- 


inations and station identifications relating 


stations to local, rather than national or “cul- 
tural,” objectives. 


Sturcken, Francis W. An Historical Anal- 
ysis of Live Network Television Drama 
from 1938 to 1958. U. of Minnesota. 
This dissertation was an historical study of 

the vast growth and rapid decline of live tel- 

evision drama in the period 1938 to 1958. 
Chapter II begins the body of the work by 

describing N.B.C.'s experimentation in 

dramatic programming in 1938 and _ 1939. 

Chapters III and IV report the growth of the 

networks after the war and the beginnings of 

series drama with the Kraft Television Theatre. 

Chapter IV, 1948-49, is the first season treated 

as a complete chapter. The costly dramatic 

series, Philco Television Playhouse, Ford The- 
ater, and Studio One, were introduced at that 


early 


time. These first chapters disclose a close rela- 
tionship between live television drama and the 
New York stage, with its seemingly abundant 
supply of old plays. This supply quickly ran 
out, however, and throughout the following 
text there is demonstrated a desperate search 
for a source of material as producers went from 
the Broadway play, to short stories and novels, 
to the classics and movies, and finally to cur- 
rent events. The increased production of orig- 
(Chapters VII, VIII, and IX), the rise 
of the “spectacular” XI), 
and the sudden increase in the use of film 
(Chapters XII and XIII), are described. Chap- 
ter IX contains a description of the role of 
the producer, Fred Coe, and Chapters VIII, 
IX, and X discuss the work of his “stable” of 


inals 


(Chapters X and 


writers and other important television dram- 
atists. The final chapters, XII and XIII, de- 
scribe the collapse of series drama from the 
high point of thirteen live-hour dramas a week 
to one a week in 1958-59. 

The that live 
drama’s audience became harder to please and 


author concludes television 
the standards were lowered as producers failed 
to solve the basic problems of repetition and 
duplication. Too many live dramas were being 
done. More important than lowered standards, 
however, was the fact that the decline was 
made quick and complete because of the com- 
mercial aspects of broadcasting. 


V. Theatre 
Auerbach, Lawrence. The Uses of Time in 
Plays of Four Periods of the Drama. U. 
of Wisconsin. 
The purpose of this study was to discuss 
the uses of stage time in plays of the classical, 
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Elizabethan, realistic, and postrealistic periods 
of the drama. In presenting the study, it was 
felt that an understanding of stage time in 
the plays of any period of dramatic literature 
depended partly upon the following considera- 
tions: (1) the physical stage; (2) the audience; 
(3) the critics and theoreticians; and (4) the 
plays themselves. The uses of stage time in 
plays of each of the periods already mentioned 
were related to each of the above considera- 
tions. 

The thesis was divided into four parts, each 
part consisting of a discussion of the uses of 
stage time in plays of each of the four periods 
Each of these parts consisted of an introduc- 
tion, describing the important characteristics 
of the period being discussed, and various sub- 
headings relating the uses of stage time to 
several, or all. of the four considerations men- 
tioned earlier. 

Conclusions were reached concerning the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of ad- 
hering to the unity of time in plays. Three 
erroneous: assumptions were found concerning 
plays which observe the unity of time: (1) A 
condensation of plot and a conciseness of dra- 
matic treatment are usually the result of having 
observed the unity of time. (2) Playwrights 
who observe the unity of time tend to reveal 
different, but unchanging aspects of their 
characters’ nature because of the shorter dura- 
tion of time, rather than to show a change or 
a development of character during the dramatic 
action. (3) A shortening of stage time is 
usually a direct result of having observed the 
unity of time. Each of these assumptions was 
refuted in the study, and the conclusion was 
reached that while the above are often the 
results of a playwright’s having observed the 
unity of time, they are not results which are 
automatically caused by his having done so. 


Barer, Bertram. A Rhetorical Analysis of 
the American Presentational Social The- 
atre of the Thirties. U. of Minnesota. 


This study investigated the persuasive tech- 
niques of the American presentational social 
theatre of the 1930’s. Eight representative plays 
were analyzed to find ways in which rhetorical 
techniques were manifested in settings, plot 
structure, action, character, and dialogue. 

Chapter I presented a history of the anti- 
illusional social dramas of the depression. The 
following chapters grouped plays according to 
the social issues they reflected: Chapter II, 
“Attacking Business Materialism,” considered 
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Processional (1925) by John Howard Lawson 
and The Cradle Will Rock (1937) by Marc 
Blitzstein; Chapter III, “Championing Labor,” 
presented Waiting for Lefty (1935) by Clifford 
Odets and Pins and Needles (1937) by the 
ILGWU; Chapter IV, “Supporting Government 
Action,” offered Power (1937) and One-Third 
of a Nation (1938) by Arthur Arent; Chapter 
V, “Attacking the Evils of War,” presented 
Johnny Johnson (1936) by Paul Green and 
Bury the Dead (1936) by Irwin Shaw. Ap- 
pendices contained a social and political sur- 
vey of the 1930's and a history of the social 
theatre in that period. 

The dissertation found that scenery in each 
production enhanced the persuasion of the 
playwright. Vaudeville drops of Lawson and 
the ILGWU seemed to mock materialism in 
America. Minimal scenery in the efforts of 
Odets and Blitzstein appeared to tell the 
spectator that the plays dealt with basic prob- 
lems of human survival. 

Episodes in plot structures served as argu- 
ments by example in support of the author's 
contentions. In the dramatic action, parades 
portrayed the characters’ adherence to certain 
ideals. Voice votes indicated the people’s hail- 
ing of social revolution. Lines of argument— 
argument by comparison, analogy, and defini- 
tion—made propositions more meaningful to 
the audience. 

Characters were drawn as rhetorical instru- 
ments. Performers directly exhorted spectators 
to social action. Heroes were _proletarians; 
villains were capitalists. 

The playwrights used rhythmic dialogue for 
persuasive ends. Song lyrics and_ orchestral 
scores sometimes were utilized to intensify an 
author’s rhetoric. 

The utilization of platform methods re- 
flected the experimental temper of the time. 
Social dramatists sought new forms to express 
their new ideas. 


Boughton, Charles R. Production Problems 
in the Pivotal Scenes in Six of Shake- 
speare’s Tragedies. Northwestern U. 


Shakespeare’s plays tend toward au over-all 
symmetry of construction. The forces that 
complicate the plot in the first part of the play 
are balanced by the forces that resolve the plot 
complication in the last part of the play. At, 
or just beyond, the midpoint of the script is 
a pivotal scene, or pivotal sequence of scenes, 
that contains the culmination of the first phase 
of the plot, a pivotal moment, and the be- 
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ginnings of the final phase of the plot. It was 
the purpose of this dissertation to explore the 
implications of this concept in six of the 
tragedies and to suggest means for implement- 
ing the conclusions in terms of stage production. 

The six tragedies studied included Romeo 
and Juliet, Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, Mac- 
beth, and Antony and Cleopatra. In each 
chapter, the pivotal scene was designated. There 
followed a basic interpretation of the play 
arising from a study of the critical tradition 
surrounding the work. This discussion stressed 
the forces that animate and shape the develop- 
ment of the plot. In the light of this inter- 
pretation, the pivotal scene was analyzed. Var- 
ious concepts of the Elizabethan staging of 
the scene were then considered. This was 
followed by a discussion of scenic arrangements 
for a proscenium stage production. The stag- 
ing of the scene was then examined from the 
point of view of the various production ele- 
ments: acting and directing, color organization, 
stage properties, sound effects, and lighting. 
Finally, nine factors common to such scenes 
were examined for purposes of comparison. 
These factors included the problem of stage 
space, the foreshadowing of the denouement, 
the transition in tone, the problem of will, 
symbolic action, formal qualities of the scene, 
sources of irony, the hero’s deepening realiza- 
tion of the tragic situation, and the reversal 
of fortune. 

Production planning may begin with the 
pivotal scene, moving backward toward the 
opening scene and forward toward the final 
scene. Such an approach may help solve the 
“fourth act problem” and may lead to an in- 
creased unity of design. 


Burgwin, Richard James. Valentine Windt: 
The Artist as Teacher. U. of Michigan. 


The purpose of this study was to present 
the career and accomplishments of Valentine 
Windt, and in so doing to illustrate the train- 
ing, methods, problems, and functions of the 
artist-teacher. 

The study chronological-bio- 
graphical treatment of the subject’s life with 
a thematic analysis of the crucial areas of his 
influence, problems, and accomplishments. 

Part I emphasizes the growth of Windt’s 
personality and the nature of his preparation. 
He possessed an unusually varied training 
which included degrees in literature from Cor- 
nell and Princeton, professional training of 
the highest caliber at the American Laboratory 


combines a 


Theatre under Richard Boleslavsky, and edu- 
cational theatre training at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology and the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. His personality was a paradoxical 
combination of shyness and modesty, enthu- 
siasm, and an intense interest in people. 

Part II covers Windt’s active career and re- 
counts his struggle to build the theatre pro- 
gram at the University of Michigan. It is 
shown that Windt’s principal means of doing 
this was constant dramatic production. The 
section concludes with an analysis of his reper- 
tory and the influences which shaped it, espe- 
cially the box office pressure to which he was 
subjected because his production program had 
to be self-supporting. 

Part III deals with Windt’s principles and 
methods as a director, and his teaching effec- 
tiveness. His directorial philosophy emphasized 
the organic growth of a production under the 
co-operative creative stimulus of all the partic- 
ipants. He regarded the playwright as the 
primary artist of the theatre. His own greatest 
interest and ability lay in the coaching of 
actors. 

The study concludes that Windt’s effective- 
ness as a teacher and artist came from a single 
source: his intense dedication to his art and 
his ability to transmit this dedication and 
enthusiasm to others. He believed that the 
teacher's function was to stimulate and subtly 
guide others to release their own creativity. 
His interest in technique as such was only a 
minor factor in his work. His best teaching 
was done in rehearsal. He directed as a teacher 
and taught as an artist. 


Canning, Beverly. Henry Taylor Parker, 

Drama Critic. U. of Michigan. 

Henry Taylor Parker (1867—1934), drama 
critic for the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser, the New York Globe and Commercial 
Advertiser, and the Boston Evening Transcript, 
which he served for over thirty years, wrote 
about all phases of the theatre from ticket 
selling to playwriting. This study is an attempt 
to select, organize, and give coherence to his 
scattered comments in well over 10,000 daily 
columns, Since Parker was such a_ prolific 
writer, it was necessary to be highly selective 
in deciding what should be recorded. An at- 
tempt was made to choose the most interesting 
and representative materials from among in- 
numerable possibilities. 

The first part of the study sets forth what 
is known about Parker as a person and at- 
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tempts to synthesize his philosophy of criticism 
and evaluate his contribution. The second 
part summarizes his specific comments on var- 
ious aspects of the theatre. Because it was felt 
that this second part might prove useful as 
reference material, the contents were organized 
in topical fashion, with an outline preceding 
each section to facilitate the investigation of 
an individual item. These topical outlines are 
supplemented by an index to the whole study, 
which lists all persons and plays mentioned 
in the text. 

Parker was not an innovator in dramatic 
criticism. He was not an original writer in 
the sense that he made a significant contribu- 
tion to critical thinking. The principles that 
guided him had guided other critics before 
him. His significance lies, rather, in his con- 
tribution to the development of the American 
theatre through his counsel, encouragement, 
and unusually perceptive evaluation of it as 
it passed before him. No element was too in- 
significant for his attention or too experimental 
for his understanding. In summary, it would 
seem possible to conclude that had Henry 
Taylor Parker never lived, or had his scope 
been less comprehensive, his perception less 
deep, his independence less courageous, the 
American theatre might have achieved con- 
siderably less during the first thirty-four years 
of the twentieth century. 


Edwards, Christine. The Contributions of 
Stanislavsky and the Moscow Art The- 
atre to the American Theatre. New York 
U. 

A set of criteria for judging a contribution 
to theatre art and practice derived from the 
literature in the field was validated by a jury 
of five leading professionals, each engaged in 
a different phase of the theatre. Appraised 
against these criteria, the work of Stanislavsky 
revealed a number of significant contributions 
to the American theatre. 

Investigation of the theory and practice of 
actors and critics who shaped American acting 
from Talma, Lewes, Irving, and Ellen Terry 
to Jefferson, Mansfield, Gillette, and Calvert 
revealed remarkable agreement on the goals 
to be achieved. No one except Stanislavsky, 
however, put down explicit directions for ac- 
complishing these objectives. All concurred in 
the importance of the imagination in helping 
the actor shape the character. Most believed 
that the actor should use his own experience 
to awaken real feelings in himself while on the 
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stage. Yet only Stanislavsky suggested concrete 
means to the actor for developing his imagina- 
tion and for using his own experience to create 
live feelings. The Stanislavsky system, in short, 
offered a means to both actor and director for 
understanding the playwright’s intention and 
the character he had created, and for inter- 
preting and executing them in such a way as 
to present the life of a human being upon the 
stage. 

The tradition of the Stanislavsky system was 
carried on in America by members of the 
second generation of the Moscow Art Theatre: 
Boleslavsky, Bulgakov, Chekhov, Jilinsky, Ous- 
penskaya, and continuing into the present, 
Bulgakova, Daykarhanova, and Soloviova. Their 
pupils have continued to use the system as 
actors, as directors, and as teachers of acting. 

Among the actors are Yul Brynner, Mildred 
Dunnock, Hurd Hatfield, Ford Rainey, Jane 
Rose, and Boris Tumarin; among the teachers, 
Stella Adler, Robert Lewis, Lee Strasberg, who 
influenced many actors in the Group Theatre 
and the Actors Studio, and Sanford Meisner 
of the Neighborhood Playhouse School of the 
Theatre; among the directors, Joseph Anthony, 
Harold Clurman, Vincent J. Donehue, Elia 
Kazan, Robert Lewis, Joshua Logan, and Boris 
Tumarin, all admittedly influenced in their 
method of working by Stanislavsky. 


Fox, L. Howard. Principles for Designing 
the High School Auditorium. New York 
U. 

The aim was to establish valid principles to 
guide the planning of a high school auditorium. 
First, intrinsic aims of secondary education 
and implementing activities were determined; 
second, those activities with particular need 
for an third, 
principles were developed for auditorium de- 
sign based upon the needs of those activities. 

A five-page questionnaire, approved by arch- 
itectural editors, was sent to school administra- 


auditorium were discovered; 


tors, architects, and teacher-users of audito- 
riums. Over 300 authoritative works on school 
plant planning and technical theatre were 
consulted. Theatre experts were interviewed. 

The investigation revealed that most high 
school auditoriums are unsatisfactory for many 
of the activities they should house. The audi- 
torium does possess unique educational poten- 
tials; respondents said unanimously that an 
auditorium is desirable, and 86 per cent in- 
dicated that it is necessary for a complete 
high school program. 
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Analyses involved four aspects; performer- 
audience relationships, performance require- 
ments, preparation areas, and ancillary audi- 
ence areas. Each analysis explored the needs 
of the activities and gathered practical rec- 
ommendations. A series of principles followed 
each analysis. The total range of principles 
was gathered into a final essay on the design 
of a high school auditorium. 

Optimum hearing and seating conditions 
were found to be of prime importance. These 
involve capacity, expert planning of surfaces 
for uniformity of sound reception, and clear 
sight lines. The traditional proscenium arch 
and the platform stage both have merit, the 
choice being dependent upon the expected 
demands of a particular auditorium and the 
skill of its staff. 

Properly proportioned space is the most im- 
portant element for the stage itself. Contigu- 
ous work areas are desirable. Stage lighting is 
the most valuable technical aid to auditorium 
use and deserves special attention. 

Some ancillary areas may economically serve 
other school needs, but the auditorium itself 
should be a separate room; no combination is 
desirable, the auditorium-gymnasium least of 
all. 

Recommendations regarding auditorium con- 


sultants and areas for further investigation 
completed the study. 
Gern, Jess William. Colorado Mountain 


Theatre: History of Theatre at Central 
City, 1859-1885. Ohio State U. 


This study was undertaken with the belief 
that an investigation of Central City theatre 
from 1859 to 1885 might shed light on Central’s 
unique position at the present time. In addi- 
tion, it was thought that the study might 
contribute in modest measure to our knowl- 
edge of the development of theatre along the 
western mineral frontier. 

Simultaneous accounts of the birth and 
growth of a theatre tradition and of a pioneer 
mining community seldom present themselves 
to theatre researchers, but such is the case 
with Central City. Remarkably complete files 
of Central’s and Denver’s newspapers furnished 
the preponderance of the data studied. A list- 
ing of the dates, theatres, performers, and 
plays presented from 1859 to 1885 was gleaned 
from the newspapers. The study was then 
organized so that the geographic, economic, 
political, and social milieu could be determined 
in order that the theatre could be placed 








institutionally in the total perspective. The 
contribution of the actors, professional and 
amateur, to the growth of a theatre tradition 
was considered. In particular, the labors of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Langrishe, Mike Dougherty, 
and John Glendinen (a scene designer), along 
with various well-known nineteenth-century 
actors, were noted. The staging facilities and 
procedures were studied, and with the use of 
selected promptbooks from Ohio State Uni- 
versity’s Theatre Collection, a method of pro- 
duction for certain “sensation” plays was in- 
ferred. The reaction of Central City’s playgoers 
to their theatre was compared with reactions 
of playgoers in parts United 
States. 


other of the 

The evidence showed that the present ar- 
tistic success of Central City reflects the story 
of that theatre. The 
and theatre progressed side by side. The in- 
digenous quality of Central's 
tion 
The 
as a 
first 
tion 


mineral frontier town 
theatre tradi- 
was an outgrowth of this relationship. 
Central City Opera House stands today 
monument to the pioneers of Colorado's 
important mining center and the affec- 
they had for theatre. 


Gillespie, Charles Richard. A Study of 
Characterization in Selected Disquisitory 
Plays of Bernard Shaw. U. of Iowa. 


This study examined the product and meth- 


ods of Shaw’s characterization in _ selected 
“disquisitory” plays, i.e., those plays organized 
around one or more central themes, having no 
character or but 


dominant 


single predominant story, 


rather a number of characters in- 
related to the 


central themes. The “disquisitory” 


volved in several stories all 
plays were 
chosen for the study because they have caused 
the most controversy regarding Shaw’s ability 
to create individual and recognizable characters. 
The six plays included in the study, Don Juan 
in Hell, Getting Married, Misalliance, Heart- 
break House, Geneva, and Good King Charles, 
provided a cross-section chronologically, the- 
matically, and qualitatively of the entire group 
of “disquisitory” plays. 

Some of the outstanding techniques which 
Shaw employed to reveal character were: spe- 
cial scenes in preparation for the entrances of 
certain key characters, scenes of confiict espe- 
cially designed to reveal character immediately 
upon initial entrances, and scenes based upon 
the opera structure of duets, trios, choruses, 
etc., designed to shift focus. 
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Shaw used his characters in three ways to 
present his arguments. He had them express 
ideas, illustrate points of view by their actions 
or backgrounds, and appear relatively sensible 
or comic. The characters varied in their in- 
dividual importance in presenting the argu- 
ments and in their relationships to Shaw’s own 
position. 

Shaw’s patterns of characterization were 
analysed according to complexity, depth, con- 
sistency, completeness, and repetition. His chief 
strengths were in complexity and depth of 
characterization; his chief weaknesses in con- 
sistency and completeness. He was sometimes 
repetitious in the character types he employed. 

Shaw revealed an ability to build upon a 
strong sense of character type, and was able 
to characterize quickly and vividly. He showed 
a good imagination for creating dramaturgical 
techniques appropriate to his unusual dramatic 
form. His chief weaknesses were occasionally 
settling for too narrow a_ stereotype, over- 
exaggerating for comic effect, over-intellectual- 
izing his characters, and using characters un- 
economically. In the plays examined in this 
study, Shaw had his greatest success with char- 
Heartbreak 
House, and his least success in Geneva. 


acterization in Misalliance and 


Handley, John Guy. A History of Theatre 
Arts Magazine: 1916-1948. Louisiana 
State U. 


Theatre Arts magazine, from 1916 to 1948, 


flourished during a time of revolutionary 
change in the American theatre. The purpose 
of this investigation was to analyze and evalu- 
ate the thirty-two volumes, 1916-1948, of The- 
atre Arts in an effort to assess its significance 
by considering its impact on, and its contribu- 
tions to, the theatre of its time. 

The first chapter considered the first seven 
years of the magazine, 1916-1923, when it 
appeared as a quarterly. The second chapter 
considered the twenty-two monthly volumes, 
1924-1945, Which appeared during the major 
years of the magazine's existence, under the 
editorship of Edith J. R. Isaacs. The third 
chapter considered the final years of the maga- 
zine, 1945-1948, under the editorship of Rosa- 
mond Gilder. 

Theatre Arts first functioned as a journal 
representative of the “new movement” in the 
theatre. A dynamic editorial policy advocated 
distinguished writing on the American theme 
by the American playwright, scenery that was 


simplified, appropriate, and decorative, but 
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above all contributive to a synthesis of all the 
arts of the theatre, and professionalization of 
the little theatre and experimental theatre 
throughout America as true art and community 
theatre projects. With the emergence of the 
scene designer, the playwright, and the director, 
all representative in some degree of the ideas 
expressed in the early volumes, Theatre Arts, 
in the mid-1930’s, reached its peak of develop- 
ment as a progressive magazine devoted to the 
idea of theatre as an art. Editorial policy 
evidenced less rebellion against the theatre of 
the time. Discerning criticism continued, and 
editorial advocacy turned to new fields such 
as theatre architecture and the establishment 
of a National Theatre. During its final years, 
Theatre Arts reflected more than before a 
simple review approach to the theatre of the 
period, 

Much of the leadership in the creation of a 
distinguished American theatre sprang from 
the persistent devotion of Theatre Arts to the- 
atre as an art. 


Harris, Paul C., Jr. The Relation of Dra- 
matic Structure to the Ideas in Robert E. 
Sherwood’s Dramatic Works. Stanford U. 


Although Robert E. Sherwood was admired 
and respected by colleagues and the general 
public, a survey of secondary sources indicated 
there was no full length study of his playwrit- 
ing career. 

The investigator decided to examine the 
thought found in Sherwood’s plays in order to 
discover whether a thematic pattern arose from 
theme; consequently, it was the writer's inten- 
tion to learn what the plays as a whole said 
by analyzing the playwright’s manipulation of 
the structural elements of drama. 

For the purposes of this study, the investi- 
gator distinguished, by definition, between 
thought and theme; then he stated what he 
believed to be the theme of the play; next, 
he submitted evidence to support his conten- 
tion. The methodology included the analysis 
of the six parts of the drama: the elements of 
plot, character, and thought were discussed 
interdependently, while dialogue, melody, and 
spectacle were treated subordinately. 

The examiner discussed the development 
and changes in the playwright’s style and 
thought throughout his career. At the end of 
each chapter, a subordinate conclusion summed 
up the findings. 

The chronological examination of the au- 


revealed an 


thor’s dramatic works organic 
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evolution of thought, discovered the basic 
ideas which arose from this revelation, and 
finally, suggested the meaning of the total 
findings. 

Two major themes emerged from Sherwood’s 
plays. First, in his “early” and “middle” plays, 
anti-war pacifist thought was reflected; grad- 
ually, in his “mature” plays, this thought 
changed to a plea for active military participa- 
tion. Secondly, there arose from the _ total 
analysis of Sherwood’s major plays another 
dominant theme: When man committed him- 
self to a selfless act, which was a dramatic 
manifestation of his essential goodness, then 
he was justifying his existence—in effect, the 
author’s plays dramatized his romantic liberal 
beliefs. 

Finally, the examiner estimated the quality 
of thought found in Sherwood’s plays and, on 
the basis of that thought in relation to the 
total effectiveness of the plays, concluded that 
Robert Sherwood should be considered a major 
American dramatist of the first half of the 
twentieth century. 


Highlander, James Lee. Daniel Frohman and 
the Lyceum Theatre. U. of Illinois. 


This is a study of the policies and practices 
of the Lyceum Theatre and the Lyceum The- 
atre Stock Company, one of the last important 
representatives of that type of organization, 
from 1887 to 1899. 

Principal sources were the three books of 
Daniel Frohman, the Lyceum’s manager, con- 
temporary newspaper accounts, the minutes of 
the New York Theatre Company which con- 
trolled the Lyceum after 1885, and scrapbooks 
in the theatre collections of the New York 
Public Library and the Museum of the City 
of New York. 

The Lyceum, one of New York’s best known 
theatres in the last years of the nineteenth 
century, housed a competent and well-balanced 
company whose graduates made up a large 
proportion of the popular stars of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The plays produced at the Lyceum, the 
popular sentimental dramas of the period, 
were staged with every attention to good taste 
and realistic detail. The productions were 
planned to please the theatre’s cultivated au- 
dience of middle and upper class families. 
The Lyceum maintained a_ successful stock 
company at a time when the road, the star, 
and the combination company were dominant 
features of the theatrical scene. It maintained 


some of the traditions of the old stock com- 
pany system, but it survived only by adopting 
some of the practices of the road, combination 
company, and star. The Lyceum performed a 
full season in its home theatre with a perma- 
nent company hired for the season according 
to the “lines” or types of roles they would 
play. It used no starring actors and maintained 
a relatively stable company from year to year. 
It did not perform in repertory but followed 
a long run or limited run policy, produced 
only new plays, and used new scenery and 
costumes for each production. Although the 
Lyceum Company had a home theatre, its 
off-season tours were lengthened yearly, and 
second companies and stars under contract to 
the Lyceum reaped more of the benefits of the 
road. 


Ketels, Arthur O. The American Drama of 
the Twenties: A Critical Revaluation. 
Northwestern U. 

American dramatists in the 1920's enjoyed 
an exalted critical reputation which credited 
them with establishing a genuine artistic 
renaissance, notable for its originality, experi- 
mental daring, and intellectual maturity. Over 
the last thirty years the work of these drama- 
tists, especially that of O'Neill, Rice, Lawson, 
Anderson, Kelly, Howard, and Green, has been 
lengthily re-evaluated. This study surveyed the 
entire body of criticism in an effort to find a 
consensus view of the actual accomplishments 
of the drama of the 1920's, as opposed to the 
early lofty claims for it. 

The drama of the twenties, once hailed as 
original, now seems highly derivative, often 
directly imitative of the European modernism 
which preceded it. The first American essays 
in expressionism now seem largely self-conscious 
demonstrations of the techniques of Strind- 
berg, Wedekind, and others. American attempts 
at realism, after Ibsen, Chekhov, and others, 
too often applied the surface detail of natural- 
ism to material fundamentally romantic or 
melodramatic. 

The intellectual maturity which critics origi- 
nally identified in the themes of the 1920's 
now seems clearly founded on currents of 
thought already old in Europe, and new in 
this country only in the theatre. The rebellion 
of “bold” American playwrights was more a 
facile theatrical extension of the popular de- 
bunking vogue of the period than an equivalent 
to the penetrating realism of an Ibsen or a 
Shaw. 
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The uniquely national quality, an “Ameri- 
canness” that would establish their artistic 
independence from Europe, which American 
dramatists sought after the example of Euro- 
pean regionalists, especially Synge, proved, in 
its self-consciousness, more a hindrance than 
a help to their art. 

To their credit, American dramatists of the 
1920’s introduced styles and techniques which, 
however imitative, had a liberating influence 
on stereotyped native forms, and brought a 
relatively greater realism to a native drama 
that had been patently false. But America’s 
renaissance was, after all, only an American 
flowering. The drama it produced does not 
rank, on its intrinsic merit, with the best of 
Europe’s, as has sometimes previously been 
supposed. 


Kuiper, John Bennett. An Analysis of the 
Four Silent Films of Sergei Mikhailovich 
Eisenstein. U. of Iowa. 

This study, an illustrated analysis of the 
construction of four full-length Russian silent 
films, was concerned with the question: What 
relationships exist between the cinematic con- 
struction of these films and the manner in 
which meanings are expressed by them? The 
films studied were Strike (1925), Potemkin 
(1926), October (1928), and Old and New 
(1929). 

Two broad types of construction were identi- 
fied: narrative and figurative. In a narrative 
passage, the film shots and shot editing pat- 
terns are used primarily to keep the spectator 
aware of the action of the motion picture and 
to provide a context from which figurative pas- 
sages arise. Figurative passages are those in 
which dimensions of meaning, not fully com- 
municated by the individual shots, arise from 
a combination of the mental attitudes gen- 
erated by the film in a spectator. Within such 
figurative passages, two basic patterns of or- 
ganization were identified: cinematic tropes 
and cinematic figures of expression. Cinematic 
tropes, identified as similarity-contrast, simile, 
and metaphor, are patterns that depend upon 
the comparison of attitudes to produce an 
additional dimension of meaning. Cinematic 
figures, identified as allegory, personification, 
synecdoche, irony, denial of the opposite, vi- 
sion, interrogation, and climax, are patterns 
which rely for their meaning upon the rela- 
tionships they set up with unifying ideas or 
concepts. Both of these types of organization 
depend upon the process of logical generaliza- 


tion for meaning. Characteristic of this process 
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is the use of visual symbols as expressive de- 
vices, i.e., as vehicles for thought. 

The symbolic character of the four films 
studied emphasizes the communicative func- 
tion of a spectator’s memory and helps account 
for whatever persuasive political effects these 
films may have. It also explains several com- 
munication pitfalls inherent in this system of 
construction. Moreover, these films display an 
important relationship between their cinematic 
construction and the manner in which mean- 
ing is expressed by them: They construct a 
visual texture of meaning that challenges the 
understanding, because, in them, through the 
use of symbols, the medium of the motion 
picture participates in the meaning of the 
events portrayed. 


Levy, Edwin Lewis. Elitch’s Gardens, Den- 
ver, Colorado: A History of the Oldest 
Summer Theatre in the United States 
(1890-1941). Columbia U. 


The purpose was to trace the development 
of the theatre at Elitch’s Gardens from 1890 
through its fiftieth anniversary in 1941. With- 
in the areas of management, directors, plays, 
actors, audiences, and facilities, the writer 
analyzed the chronological development of the 
theatre, as well as its relationship to Denver 
and to the American theatre. 

Before 1890, there were few opportunities 
for Denver citizens to attend the theatre dur- 
ing the summer months. Furthermore, the city 
lacked adequate recreational facilities. There- 
fore, when John and Mary Elitch established 
their resort in May 1890, they fulfilled an im- 
portant theatrical, as well as recreational, need 
in Denver. 

Since its inception, Elitch’s has reflected the 
theatre of the United States in general and 
New York in particular. Before establishing 
the resident stock company plan in 1896, the 
management experimented with a wide variety 
of attractions—minstrel shows, vaudeville, musi- 
cal comedies, operettas, and motion pictures— 
all of which maintained a certain popularity 
in New York through the 1890's. Denver play- 
goers who attended the Gardens regularly be- 
tween 1920 and 1941 gained a liberal experi- 
ence in the developing American drama of this 
period. Acting and directing styles—basically 
realistic—adhered to the qualities popular in 
the New York theatre at the same time. As 
the characteristics which comprised realism 
altered, players at Elitch’s adjusted their 
techniques accordingly. 
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The uniqueness of Elitch’s Gardens is sub- 
stantiated by at least five accomplishments: (1) 
its record of longevity; (2) the independence of 
local ownership and management; (g) the 
policy of providing wholesome, family-type en- 
tertainment; (4) the tradition of many great 
actors of the past who performed there; and 
(5) the presentation of many challenging and 
stimulating classical plays, as well as original 
scripts. 

Sociologically, Elitch’s Gardens reflected the 
changing economic conditions, social attitudes, 
and cultural tastes of people who were 
permanently establishing themselves in a city 
which had passed from the frontier stage to 
that of a modern metropolis. Historically, it 
was a local manifestation of important theatri- 
cal trends which were national in their scope. 


Loring, Janet. Costuming on the New York 
Stage from 1895 to 1915, with Particular 
Emphasis on Charles Frohman’s Compa- 
nies. U. of Iowa. 

The purpose of this study was two-fold: (1) 
to add to the knowledge of the general history 
of costuming and the American theatre by 
defining the prominent role that costuming 
played in Charles Frohman’s New York com- 
panies from 1895 to 1915; and (2) to present 
a compilation of pertinent original material. 
Included are correspondence about costuming 
between Charles Frohman and Alf Hayman, 
a 1908 wardrobe inventory from Liebler and 
Company, bills for costumes, wardrobe plots, 
and costumers’ estimates. 

Focus was placed on Frohman’s companies 
because Frohman was the major producing 
member of the powerful Theatrical Syndicate 
operating during these years; his costuming 
set the pace for the era until the advent of 
the art theatre movement; and most of the 
original material about costuming pertains to 
his companies. The attitudes, procedures, and 
criticisms of Frohman’s costuming were re- 
corded according to the basic progression of 
putting costumes on stage, from producer to 
critic. 

The final chapter presents a summary of 
findings. Of the more general conclusions, two 
are of particular importance: (1) the profound 
appeal costumes had as an attraction to the 
audience; and (2) the significant effect this in 
turn had on the writing of plays, the selection 
of plays to be produced, the hiring of per- 
formers, and the cost of production. 

In specific reference to Frohman, he was a 


pioneer in costuming society dramas and musi- 
cal comedies. He was sufficiently astute to 
realize there were two commodities audiences 
craved—stars and clothes; and that the actress 
and the fashionable wardrobe she had to dis- 
play could be improved if they were contracted 
for separately. 

To insure this command, Frohman extended 
the producer’s power over costuming: He con- 
trolled the quantity and type of costumes 
through the selection of plays. He controlled 
the effect of costumes through sympathetic 
personnel, direct purchase of most costumes, 
and provision for a dress parade with two or 
three dress rehearsals. 

Largely as a result of these practices, stars 
were eager to play under Frohman’s manage- 
ment and audiences were guaranteed the latest 
styles with star attractions. 


Metten, Charles Leo. The Development in 
America of Theories of Directing as 
Found in American Writings, 1914-1930. 
U. of Iowa. 


It was the purpose of this study to examine 
directorial theories found in American writings, 
1914-1930, in order to trace their development. 
Within this purpose, the study attempted to 
answer the following questions: (1) What spe- 
cific directorial theories are indicated by the 
writings on directing, 1914 to 1930? (2) Who 
was responsible in America for the formulation 
of these theories and when was this done? (3) 
Is there a discernible pattern in the develop- 
ment of these theories? 
theories disseminated? 

A bibliography was assembled which aimed 
at covering all.American items published on 
directing from 1914 to 1930. The items of the 
bibliography were read, directorial theories iso- 
lated, and then analyzed. 

The writings disclosed that theories of direct- 
ing published by Americans during the years 
1914-1930 were mainly concerned with the fol- 
lowing general ideas: unity in production, 
movement on the stage, a play as action, the 
director’s relationship to the actor, simplicity 
and suggestion in all elements of production, 
one guiding mind over a production, stage 
lighting, and unselfish devotion on the part 
of the theatre workers for a production. 

The answers to the first and second of the 
questions raised above are given by listing 
chronologically the primary theorists and their 
central ideas, and then the secondary theorists 
and their central ideas. 


(4) How were these 
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In answer to the third question, the study 
maintains that there was a discernible pattern 
of development in the theories of both primary 
and secondary writers. The development was 
the same in both cases, but with a change in 
emphasis occurring in the writings of the 
secondary theorists as the period progressed. 

The answer to the fourth question is that 
theories of directing during the years 1914- 
1930 were disseminated primarily through 
books, newspapers, and periodicals. Of the 
three, periodicals not only did the most to 
spread the new ideas, but also reflected the 
popularization of these theories. 


Pierce, Glenn Quimby, Jr. Arnold Daly’s 
Productions of Plays by Bernard Shaw. 
U. of Illinois. 

This is a study of Arnold Daly’s productions 
of plays by Bernard Shaw during the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, with particu- 
lar attention to the seasons 1903 through 1906, 
during which Daly was responsible for staging 
seven Shaw plays. 

Daly burned to death in his apartment in 
New York City in January, 1927, and all of 
his personal papers, letters, manuscripts, and 
prompt copies of plays burned with him. Con- 
sequently, the principal sources of information 
for this study have been contemporary news- 
papers and periodicals. Most of the discussions 
of staging, interpretation, and the productions 
in general have been taken from _ reporters’ 
interviews with Daly. Critical and popular 
reactions to the plays and to Daly have been 
taken from reviews in thirty-nine newspapers, 
representing critics in New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Boston, Chicago, and other cities. 

The productions of Candida, The Man of 
Destiny, How He Lied to Her Husband, You 
Never Can Tell, John Bull’s Other Isiand, Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession, and Arms and the Man 
are discussed in the order in which they were 
presented, including casting and acting, public 
and critical reception, theatres, settings, and 
faithfulness to the author’s intention. 

Daly's significant work with Shaw plays 
ended in 1905, and soon after his successes 
the major theatres in London and New York 
began to feature both new and old Shaw plays. 
Daly’s work paved the way for those produc- 
tions and also contributed to the popularity 
of printed materials by and about Shaw. The 
productions made Daly one of the most promis- 
ing young stars in the American theatre and 
simultaneously made Shaw’s plays commercial 
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and popular successes. Daly’s productions were 
important because they popularized Shaw's 
plays and made the commercial theatre man- 
agers of New York and London realize that 
the “new” drama need not be restricted to 
special matinees, “little” theatres, and sub- 
scription audiences. 


Rapport, James L. A Lean and Slippered 
Pantaloon: A Historical Examination of 
the Comic Stock-Type Character, the Old 
Man. Ohio State U. 

The specific purpose of this study was to 
trace the evolution of the comic stock-type Old 
Man and to establish an unbroken tradition 
for this figure. A clear line of historical evolu- 
tion was established by examining recurrent 
similarities in general characteristics, personal- 
ity traits, role function and relationship, comic 
horseplay, and costume appearances. The Old 
Man was isolated from his fellow stock-types 
so that his specific identity could be displayed. 
He was then shown in relationship to the 
other basic stock figures so that an understand- 
ing of the Old Man’s function would serve 
as an example of the function of all stock- 
types as cogs in the machinery of comedy. 

A secondary objective of this study was to 
examine the mime tradition in which the 
stock-type was born, evolved, sophisticated, and 
varied. 

The examination of the stock-type Old Man 
and its parent mime tradition began in the 
Italian Commedia dell’Arte. An examination 
of the Pantalone figure was followed by a 
study of additional stock-type old men of the 
Commedia. The third area considered the 
precursors of Pantalone in the Dorian, Phlyax, 
Atellan, Roman, and Medieval mime traditions. 
The following chapter concerned itself with 
the progeny of Pantalone and the influence of 
the Commedia on the mimes of France, Ger- 
many, and England. 


A cursory glance at the major playwrights 
was included to indicate the presence of the 
Old Man in dramatic literature and to show 
the influence of the mime and its stock-type 
on the development of drama. The concluding 
chapter offered a résumé and pointed out con- 
temporary examples of the stock-type. In the 
appendix, a pictorial survey of the Old Man 
figure established certain lineal similarities. 


The study proved that, as a plot develop- 
ment factor, the stock-type is an_ integral 
mechanism of comic plot structure. It was 
shown that there is an unbroken continuity of 
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basic stock-types throughout the history of the 
theatre. This persistence of characterization is 
not due to a lack of inventiveness, but rather 
due to the universality of the types as elements 
of comedy. 


Reynertson, Audrey Joan. Aspects of 
Tragicomedy: Synthesis and Unity. Stan- 
ford U. 

The term “tragicomedy” customarily is used 
in two distinct ways: specifically, to refer to 
historical types of drama such as the French 
tragicomedy of the sixteenth century or the 
English tragicomedy of the seventeenth century; 
or, generally, to refer to any play which uses 
elements both of tragedy and of comedy, but 
which cannot as a whole be considered either 
tragic or comic. In the second use of the term, 
there often is an inference that mixture of the 
two apparently contradictory attitudes pro- 
duces inferior drama which evokes inharmoni- 
ous and conflicting feelings in its audience. 

Tragic-comic mixtures were the subject of 
this study, particularly as they were found in 
three plays selected for close study: There Are 
Crimes and Crimes by August Strindberg, 
Uncle Vanya by Anton Chekhov, and Juno and 
the Paycock by Sean O'’Casey. Through an 
examination of dramatic tone it was found 
that of the infinite ways in which it is possible 
to combine the tragic and the comic, those 
could be given the most value which were 
neither incidental in character nor contradictory 
in effect, but which were harmonious and 
moved the audience toward an understanding 
of humanity. Such plays ask that the audience 
be or become aware of the equivocal nature 
of the human condition and sensitive to fluctu- 
ations in the playwright’s attitudes toward 
equivocal human characteristics. A distinctive 
tragicomic effect results when the playwright 
perfers not to cast the materials of his play 
into mutually exclusive categories, but rather 
to resolve or reproportion (to harmonize) 
apparent ambiguity. In doing so, he relates 
and balances the tragic and the comic attitudes, 
creating a synthesis of the two forces which 
adds a dimension to its subject distinct from, 
although in part the product of, the basic 
dimensions of tragedy and comedy. 


Robinson, Marie J. Revivals on the New 
York Stage, 1930-1950, with a Statistical 
Survey of Their Performance from 1750- 
1950. Northwestern U. 

This study was undertaken in the hope of 
answering familiar questions concerning the 


causes of success or failure of revivals on 
Broadway. 

All revivals produced between 1930 and 1950 
were studied in detail. The number of each 
play’s performances was tallied, critical re- 
views of each production were compared, and 
a record made of each play’s performances 
from its first performance (in some instances 
1750) through 1950. 

Numerous questions were considered, among 
which were the following: 

1. Is there any one factor in revival pro- 
ductions which can be used to estimate the 
probable degree of success? 

2. Which possesses the greatest “draw”: 
play-script, particular production, or principal 
performer? 

g. Do reviewers tend to follow any discerni- 
ble pattern in their treatment of revivals? 


Close study of both critical reviews and per- 
formance records of a large number of revivals 
have partially answered the questions. 


The success of revivals depends upon play, 
cast, and production, although these are by 
no means equally important. Great plays seem 
to demand excellence in both acting and stag- 
ing; lesser plays may succeed with only one 
element outstanding. 

The survey of productions with such per- 
formers as Cornell, Gielgud, and Evans, indi- 
cates stars are often responsible for revivals, 
but their presence or absence does not always 
bring success or failure. 

A survey of criticism reveals that no con- 
sistent pattern is followed. Most consistent is 
Stark Young with his insistence upon synthesis 
of production, performance, and play-script. 

Statistically, the risk of producing revivals 
approximates that of producing original scripts. 
Of 374 revivals in 1930-1950, 46 scored over 
100 performances, 14 achieved over 200, 1 
exceeded 400. The classics and better dramatists 
have been more popular than critical com- 
plaints have indicated. Twenty-six of the plays 
topping 100-200 showings were by such dram- 
atists as Aristophanes, Chekhov, Shakespeare, 
and Shaw. Shakespeare heads the revival dram- 
atists with 23 plays, Shaw follows with 14, and 
Ibsen with 9. There was better reception and 
quality in revivals in the later years of the 
period studied. Generally lighter plays were 
more popular. 

Few questions found definite answers. Evi- 
dently the more unusual elements lose appeal, 
while the simpler, more human, more familiar 
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seem to stand the test both of time and of re- 
vival. 


Scully, Daniel William. Alfred Ayres, Speech 
Teacher, as a Critic of Late Nineteenth- 
Century American Theatre. Ohio State U. 
The purpose of this investigation was to 

search out the relation which Alfred Ayres 
(1834?-1902) had to the theory and the practice 
of speech and theatre in his own time and, 
incidentally, to suggest his influence upon later 
developments. During his career, Ayres, born 
Thomas Embley Osmun, was ophthalmologist, 
actor, linguist and translator, orthoepist, ver- 
balist, playwright and adapter, elocutionist, 
teacher and coach, public reader, author and 
editor, as well as theatre critic and correspond- 
ent. 

Ayres was examined in terms of the theatre 
scene on both sides of the Atlantic and, also 
as a preliminary guide, in terms of the events 
which comprise his personal background. A 
study was made of the following topics: his 
apparent knowledge of theory and _ practice; 
his selection from tools of his profession and 
his application of these tools as he trained 
actors and public readers, himself included, 
and critically evaluated many theatre perform- 
ances; and his rejection of certain prevailing 
doctrines and practices, especially his discard- 
ing of Delsartian practices which neglected 
mental to favor physical behavior. Finally, this 
discrimination, which helped bring forth a 
revitalized elocution to serve the twentieth 
century, was presented as the basis for de- 
termining his rightful position in the annals 
of speech and theatre. The study developed 
primarily relative to how Ayres applied the 
principles which formulate a theory for acting 
and for the delivery of language as he shaped 
a workable method to guide him as a theatre 
critic. 

Ayres observed in the theatre of his time an 
urgent need to return to a basic philosophy, 
which he associated with the Forrest-Cushman 
tradition in acting. Even the foremost trage- 
dian of the period, Edwin Booth, did not im- 
press him as a great dramatic artist. Ayres 
tried to reduce to fundamentals the unwieldy 
systems for delivery which had been obscuring 
through mechanical details the value of elocu- 
tion. He worked with Steele MacKaye, who 
along with Ayres turned to private coaching, 
to train actors after the manner of the Paris 
Conservatoire. Although the performer's voice 
was being subordinated to scenic investiture, 


the tireless efforts of Alfred Ayres were calcu- 
lated to keep vocal delivery, especially of 
Shakespearean diction, effective in the theatre. 


Seiger, Marvin L. A History of the Yiddish 
Theatre in New York City to 1892. 
Indiana U. 

Although the Yiddish stage virtually dis- 
appeared from the New York City scene around 
1950, one must recognize that it played an 
active role in the American theatre. This 
study was designed to record, with the assist- 
ance of primary sources in Yiddish, the back- 
ground, beginning, and the first ten years of 
its existence. 

The introductory chapters were devoted to 
the nature of the language, the scope of religi- 
ous and secular prohibitions, and the various 
primitive theatrical efforts that existed despite 
these restrictions. Additional materials on 
Haskalah, Khasidism, and Yiddish “closet dram- 
atists” were also included, with emphasis upon 
their influence on the later Yiddish theatre 
and its founder, Abraham Goldfaden. 

The major portion of the study concerned 
the emergence of a permanent Yiddish theatre 
in Roumania and Russia, from 1876 to 1883, 
and its eventual migration to the New World. 
In contrast to the cursory description of the 
first years in Europe, necessarily limited by 
the paucity of documented material, the New 
York City counterpart was described in a de- 
tailed season-by-season account, from 1882 
until 1892, at which time the Yiddish stage 
was finally accepted as a permanent part of 
the cultural life of the city. In addition to sup- 
plying information regarding actors, dramatists, 
and the nature of the repertory, the last seven 
chapters give considerable attention to the 
factors which led to this permanency, such as: 
the rivalry among companies, the schemes for 
financial security, and the attempts of new 
actors and dramatists to break the monopoly 
of older talents. 

What brought this study to a logical con- 
clusion was evidence that, by the 1891-92 sea- 
son, the New York City Yiddish stage had taken 
a new direction. Several notable changes had 
occurred: the monopoly of the two-company 
system was broken, larger bowery theatres be- 
came Yiddish playhouses, and a new repertory 
appeared that differed sharply from the early 
historical operas, comedies, and melodramas 
But most important, the control of the com- 
panies had been transferred to the new stars, 
Jacob Adler, David Kessler, and _ Boris 
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Thomashefsky, all of whom would dominate 
the New York City Yiddish stage for the next 
twenty-five years. 


Shanower, Donald T. A Comparative and 
Descriptive Study of Three Opera Houses 
in Southern Michigan, 1880-1900. U. of 
Michigan. 

This study provides an historical record of 
opera house activity in Adrian, Marshall, and 
Mason, Michigan, during the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century. Several questions are 
answered relative to the presence of an opera 
house in each community: (1) What were its 
physical appointments? (2) How much and what 
kind of entertainment was provided? (3) Did 
the opera house occupy a position of promi- 
nence in the community? 

Newspapers were the most valuable source 
of material. Adrian and Marshall were served 
by a daily press, while Mason had two weekly 
newspapers. A complete file for each com- 
munity was available. Manuscripts, printed 
records, interviews, and secondary sources were 
also utilized. A chronological account of all 
forms of opera house activity in the communi- 
ties studied was compared with the theatrical 
. activity in Ann Arbor. 

Four factors seem significant in determining 
the number and type of opera house offerings: 
(1) size of the community, (2) its location in 
relation to other towns, (3) its accessibility 
by rail, and (4) the physical facilities of the 
opera house. In addition, the study points to 
the following conclusions: 


1. Theatre in the nineteenth century com- 
manded a high place of interest in towns of 
all sizes. 

2. Opera houses served as the natural center 
of community activity. 


3. The opera houses studied were locally 
owned and managed, thus bringing close identi- 
fication with each community. 


4. Related activity (lecture courses, min- 
strels, vaudeville-variety, concerts, and operet- 
tas) constituted a large portion of the opera 
house offerings. 


5. Amateur groups were sporadically active 
during the period studied, and each town 
contributed at least one member to the pro- 
fessional stage. 


6. The discovery of four overhead stage 
grooves in situ at the Eagle Opera House in 
Marshall was perhaps the most significant ele- 
ment found during the research for this study. 


Smith, Marjorie Marie. Expressionism in 
Twentieth-Century Stage Design. U. of 
Michigan. 

This study undertook to (1) trace the de- 
velopment of the aesthetic principles and 
techniques of expressionism in painting, and 
(2) analyze their specific application and de- 
velopment in twentieth-century stage design. 
The study was concerned mainly with the ex- 
pressionist theory and use of the visual ele- 
ments: color, line, space, texture, and light 
in terms of both painting and stage design. 
The detailed analysis is restricted primarily to 
Germany, the geographical and spiritual source 
of the expressionist development in painting 
and theatre art. 

Part I deals with expressionism in painting. 
The expressionist concept is based essentially 
on three major aesthetic principles: (1) the 
idea of anti-naturalism, (2) the idea of anti- 
conventionalism, and (3) the theory of inner 
necessity, applicable to both subject and artist. 
The expressionist approach to creativity means 
that the artistic expression or form of the 
subject is the result of the subjective and intui- 
tive response of the individual artist to the 
felt-qualities of emotion or feeling aroused in 
the artist by the subject as revealed directly 
through the expressive powers of the visual 
elements themselves, and conceived toward 
gaining the desired emotional response of the 
spectator. Color, line, space, texture, and light 
are to be freed from naturalism and conven- 
tion, and to be the intrinsic expression of the 
subject itself. 

Part II is the specific analysis of the ex- 
pressionist influence upon the theories and 
practices of twentieth-century stage design. The 
expressionist principles of anti-naturalism and 
anti-conventionalism produced in stage design 
the ideals of theatricalism and freedom. Scenery, 
costuming, and lighting—derived in terms of 
the visual elements—were to be the intrinsic 
expression of the drama itself. In accordance 
with the theory of inner necessity as the basis 
for true artistic expression, theatrical expres- 
sionism rejected the imposing upon stage de- 
sign of any preconceived formula or conven- 
tion. 

The development of expressionism in stage 
design paralleled generally the advancements 
in painting—a development. based on _ the 
principles of expressionist graphic art as 
adapted to stage design: (1) Jugendstil period, 
1890-1905, (2) Die Brucke, 1906-1910 and (3) 
Blaue Reiter, 1911-1917. 
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Stiver, Harry Edward, Jr. Charles Frohman 
and the Empire Theatre Stock Company. 
U. of Illinois. 


This is a descriptive study of Charles Froh- 
man and the Empire Theatre Stock Company 
from 1893 to 1903. 

Charles Frohman helped to commercialize 
the theatre, but he also preserved the last 
remnants of the old stock company system. 
At a time when most stock companies had 
been forced into dissolution, he established a 
permanent producing company at the Em- 
pire Theatre. 

The Empire became Frohman’s favorite the- 
atre and the center of all his theatrical ven- 
tures. It was representative of a new emphasis 
in theatre planning for audience comfort and 
safety, and it was one of the first two theatres 
constructed “uptown.” For eleven years the 
Empire was the home of Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre Stock Company, which because it was 
attached to one theatre, and its members were 
hired to play lines of business and engaged 
by seasonal contracts, resembled the old tradi- 
tional stock organizations. However, it was 
more typical of changes brought about by 
the newly established combination system which 
created a demand for more stars. The Empire 
Stock Company helped meet this need by be- 
coming a “star-factory.”” Numerous members 
became famous stars under Frohman or other 
managements. 


Frohman produced mostly English plays, 
presented few revivals, and adopted the long- 
run policy. He allowed almost unlimited funds 
for production and his professional staff dem- 
onstrated a consistent use of realistic scenery, 
lighting, and properties which was praised by 
the critics. 

The acting was less realistic because of the 
adherence to lines and the inconsistencies in 
quality, style, and ensemble playing. Neverthe- 
less, the Empire Stock Company was still con- 
sidered one of the best acting organizations in 
New York. 

By 1903, the “ultra-social set” who had 
patronized the productions had become 
thoroughly oriented to a new star system and 
Frohman dissolved the last major stock com- 
pany in New York City. The Empire Theatre 
Stock Company, transitional in the sense that 
it was representative of many changes from the 
old stock system to the single-play star system, 
had not been able to survive a new theatrical 
era. 


Teufel, William C. Playright in the United 
States Prior to the Act of 1909. U. of 
Michigan. 

This study traces the development of play- 
right in the United States from the first Fed- 
eral Copyright Act of 1790 to the revised 
Copyright Act of igog. As applied to this 
subject, the term “playright” comprises cer- 
tain principles which enable an author to 
control performances of his dramatic composi- 
tions. In addition to considering the playright 
movement, this study also discusses the legal 
status of acting rights as they evolved through- 
out the period. 

The idea of playright emerged first in 
France in 1791, and, afterwards, in England 
in 1833. In the United States, it appeared much 
later. The first dramatic authors’ bill was 
passed by Congress in 1856. For the next three 
decades, the matter of playright legislation 
remained quiescent. In the meanwhile, the 
question of performing rights fell into the 
hands of the courts. Agitation to amend the 
existing law did not begin until the middle 
1880's. At that time, play proprietors, alarmed 
by an abundance of pirating theatre com- 
panies—often referred to as “fly-by-nights”— 
began to demand more stringent legislation. 
Not until 1894, however, did anyone take 
positive steps to remedy the situation. In that 
year, the American Dramatists’ Club advocated 
a series of bills which culminated in the Act 
of 1897, a law that made violation of playright 
a criminal offense. Finally, a revision of the 
entire system of copyright in 1909 altered the 
philosophy of literary property and granted 
copyright to owners of unpublished plays. 

Several conclusions developed from __ this 
study: (1) Very little agitation to secure play- 
right legislation occurred before the 1880's. (2) 
During the controversy on international copy- 
right, the dramatic profession seemed apathetic 
and did very little to support the various bills 
on this matter. (3) The most important figures 
in the playright movement were Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird, George Henry Boker, Dion 
Boucicault, Bronson Howard, Abram J. Ditten- 
hoefer, and Harrison Grey Fiske. Because of 
his sustained campaign for dramatists’ rights, 
Fiske was the most outstanding. 


Thayer, David Lewis. A Study of the In- 
fluence of Conventional Film Lighting on 
Audience Response. U. of Iowa. 


Certain techniques of dramatic lighting have 
been used so frequently and accepted so un- 
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critically that they have become established as 
conventions. The present study questioned the 
validity of some of these conventions. The 
following hypotheses were tested: (1) Audiences 
rate the quality of filmed dramatic presenta- 
tions in which accepted lighting conventions 
are observed more highly than they do scenes 
in which the conventions are violated or ig- 
nored. (2) Audience enjoyment is greater when 
lighting conventions are observed than when 
they are violated or ignored. (3) Audience 
appraisal of the relative importance of char- 
acters is influenced by the lighting treatment 
applied to each character. (4) Audience accept- 
ance of the credibility of a scene is influenced 
positively by lighting having a clearly estab- 
lished motivation. (5) Audience appraisal of 
the mood of a scene is influenced by the 
“key” of the lighting. 

Three short dramatic scenes were filmed 
using a multiple camera technique so that 
for each scene there were versions in which 
the lighting was in accord with the conven- 
tions, contrary to the conventions, and shadow- 
less or flat. All other variables were controlled 
as closely as possible. The films were viewed by 
297 college students divided into g equal 
groups. Each group saw only one film one 
time. The test devised to quantify attitudes 
toward the films consisted of bi-polar adjective 
scales. Scores were obtained for each of the 
following aspects: enjoyment, believability and 
mood; relative importance of characters; and 
the quality of the films compared with the- 
atrical film releases. 

Analyses of variance formed the basis for 
the following summary of conclusions: (1) 
Films lighted according to convention will be 
rated as technically better productions than 
those in which convention is violated. (2) 
Lighting conventionality does not increase the 
enjoyment rating of films. (3) Films lighted 
according to convention will not be rated 
more believable than films in which the light- 
ing is flat or violates convention. (4) The key 
of lighting may be tentatively rejected as a 
determinant of mood. (5) Attitudes toward 
characters are probably not affected by lighting. 


Wright, Kenneth Daulton. Henry Fielding 
and the London Stage, 1730-1737. Ohio 
State U. 


Henry Fielding, one of England’s foremost 
novelists, had an earlier career of ten years’ 
duration that had nothing to do with the writ- 
ing of novels. He was one of the leading figures 


of the London stage from 1728 to 1737—a 
playwright, critic, social satirist, theatre man- 
ager, and catalyst in the passage of the Li- 
censing Act of 1737 which closed all the the- 
atres except the patent houses. 

This study was concerned with all aspects of 
Fielding’s life in the theatre during a period 
when the stage was changing from the sophisti- 
cated comedy and pseudo-classicism of the 
Restoration and early eighteenth century to 
the comparatively realistic drama of bourgeois 
sentimentalism, burlesque, and satire. 

Fielding’s ultimate place in the history of 
the stage cannot be determined by any one 
or two of the areas discussed in this study. 
His plays alone would have given him at best 
a small place in the history of satire and 
burlesque, although an important one. The 
story of his theatre innovations and rebellion 
against conventions would have made him in- 
teresting, but hardly important. His brief but 
vigorous career as a manager would have de- 
served attention, and his role in the Licensing 
Act would surely have accorded him some 
spot in history. Some importance also must 
be attached to his comment on the theatre in 
his plays, novels, and essays. But each of these 
facets is incomplete as an account of Fielding’s 
work in the theatre. 

It is when all of his varied activities are 
examined together in relation to one another 
and to the theatre itself that the picture of 
Henry Fielding as a theatre personality comes 
into focus. 

The great novelist of 1742 to 1754 has long 
overshadowed Fielding the playwright, man- 
ager, critic, and theatre figure of 1730 to 1737. 
But the other lesser-known Fielding is there, 
giving to the history of the theatre a new 
kind of satire, a greater form of burlesque, a 
closer look at accepted conventions, an excel- 
lent record of theatre management, and many 
penetrating comments about the stage. 


VI. Speech and Hearing Disorders 


Asuncion, Nobleza C. The Phonological 
Problems Involved in Improving the Oral 
English of Iloko Speakers. Michigan State 
U. 

The purpose of this study was to examine 
the problems involved in improving the oral 
English of educated Iloko speakers. 

A linguistic analysis of Iloko phonology was 
made to determine the elements of the sound 
system; and a linguistic analysis of middle 
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western American English phonology was ob- 
tained, following which an item-by-item con- 
trastive analysis was made between the two 
languages. The segmental and suprasegmental 
phonemes were examined and compared on 
points of articulation, distribution, arrange- 
ment, and rhythm. 

The comparison showed that there are Eng- 
lish sounds not present in Iloko, and since 
they would be unfamiliar to the Iloko speaker, 
he would find them difficult to master. (Six- 
teen sounds were thus identified.) 

The predictions were verified by obtaining 
samples of English speech of Iloko speakers. 
The speech situations were divided into two 
groups. Group I, comprising four Iloko speakers, 
was the formal situation (scripts were provided 
the subjects a few minutes before recording 
time); and Group II, comprising six speakers, 
was the informal situation (unrehearsed and 
no scripts provided). groups were 
analyzed by professional speech correctionists 
and audiologists, all of whom spoke middle 
western American English. They were asked 
to judge on intelligibility and on the closeness 
of the utterance to standard speech. 


These 


A total of sixteen sounds were predicted to 
be difficult. Results proved this prediction. 
The sounds were then ranked according to 
percentage of difficulty in initial, medial, and 
final positions. The ranking was made on in- 
tervals of 20—from least difficult, not quite so 
difficult, difficult, very difficult, most difficult, 
from © per cent to 100 per cent, respectively. 

Among the implications of this study are 
the following: (1) In teaching speech improve- 
ment to educated Ilocanos, there should be 
more emphasis on the problematical sounds 
(those not present in Iloko phonology) and less 
on the “easy” sounds (Iloko sounds which are 
phonetically similar, in a rough way, to Eng- 
lish). (2) The results of this analysis, and others 
similar to it, should serve as guides in prepar- 
ing new curriculum materials. 


Bensen, Jack F. Analysis of the Speech of 
Cerebral Palsied Individuals in an Effort 
to Determine Employability Levels. U. 
of Florida. 

The purpose of this experiment was to 
ascertain whether there are any measurable 
factors of the audible communicative speech 
of cerebral palsied individuals which may be 
determinants of levels of employability. 

Fifty adult cerebral palsied individuals of 
varying types and degree were selected as sub- 


jects. The speech of each subject was tape 
recorded while responding to a picture articu- 
lation test and while reading ten of the Har- 
vard Sentence Intelligibility Test sentences. 
Thirty-five personnel men listened to the re- 
cordings of the sentences and rated the sub- 
jects as follows: (1) would not employ, (2) 
would employ for a job requiring little speech, 
or (3) would employ for a job requiring a 
considerable amount of speech. The subjects 
were grouped into these three categories on the 
basis of a majority of the ratings of the per- 
sonnel men. 

Three speech pathologists listened to the 
tapes and scored the picture articulation test, 
noting omissions, distortions, and _ substitu- 
tions. Articulation was scored by a number 
count of sounds misarticulated. The judges 
also rated the subjects’ speech rhythm and 
quality on a four-point scale, ranging from 
normal to severely involved. Pitch was rated 
as normal, low, or high. Rate was measured 
by timing each subject while reading the sen- 
tences. 

The results of the experiment show that ar- 
ticulation, rhythm, rate, and quality are sig- 
nificant at the .oo1 level of confidence as an 
over-all measure. Pitch is significant only at 
the .2 level of confidence as an over-all meas- 
ure. Further analysis of the data showed that 
quality is a significant predictive measure be- 
tween all groups, while articulation, rhythm, 
and rate are predictive between some groups. 
Pitch was not significant as a predictive meas- 
ure between any of the groups. 

Considering the limited number of subjects, 
it may be said that such a set of rating scales 
as was used in this experiment may be useful 
in ascertaining employability levels of cerebral 
palsied individuals, so far as their speech is 
concerned. 


Berlin, Sol. A Study to Determine the Ef- 
fectiveness of Three Types of Patterns for 
the Control of Stuttering in Terms of 
Their Acceptability to a Representative 
Sample Population. New York U. 

This study concerned itself with an evalua- 
tion of that type of therapy aimed at the “con- 
trol” of stuttering: to get the stutterer to 
accept his problem as a problem (rather than 
perseverate in his patterns of struggle against 
it), and then to control it. 

Three reels of sound-film, in each of which 
a Ph.D. in speech pathology demonstrated 
“bounce,” “pullout,” and “prolongation” tech- 
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niques, were shown in randomized order to 
approximately 1,800 viewers. Each viewer was 
asked essentially: “Pretend that a stranger ad- 
dressed you in Method A (bounce), another 
stranger in Method B (pullout), and a third 
in Method C (prolongation). How acceptable 
would each type of speaking be to you? In- 
dicate your acceptability rating for each type 
on the appropriate zero-to-nine scale.” 

From the personal data offered by each 
viewer, and with the aid of a table of random 
numbers, 200 cards were extracted, thus causing 
the sample population in this study to cor- 
respond with the census characteristics of New 
York City with respect to sex, age, education, 
and occupation. Appropriate statistical tech- 
niques established the validity and reliability 
of the films, questionnaire form, sample pop- 
ulation, etc. 

The same randomized reels were shown to 
95 speech-trained people, possessing a master’s 
degree (or better) in speech and/or basic 
ASHA Certification, and to 146 stutterers under 
therapy. The mean responses of these three 
groups of listener-viewers were studied statis- 
tically for significances. 

The results of the study do not support the 
apparent widespread use. of control patterns, 
particularly of the bounce pattern. Of the 
forty-eight major mean ratings studied, only 
one exceeded 5.5 (acceptable), while four were 
5 or better. Each group showed a statistically 
significant preference for the pullout pattern. 
The sample population rated prolongation 
second, with bounce a very poor third; the 
speech people and the stutterers showed a 
slight preference for bounce over prolongation. 
Lowest mean ratings for each pattern were 
offered generally by viewers in the youngest age 
group, those with the lowest educational back- 
ground, those in the lowest occupational cat- 
egories, and females. 


Boudreaux, Jean Rose. A Study of Parents 
of Children with Language Disorders. 
Western Reserve U. 

Included in this study were ninety-six par- 
ents of fifty children receiving language therapy 
at the Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center. 
The purpose was to explore the use of objec- 
tive measures of parental traits and to analyze 
relationships between these traits and certain 
variables in the children. The battery included 
the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Abilities 
and the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. 
Non-objective aspects of the battery were inter- 


views with parents and a questionnaire on 
terminology. 

As tested by the HNTMA, the mean 1.Q. 
for both fathers and mothers represented es- 
sentially a normal sample of distribution. A 
noteworthy finding was that over half of the 
pairs of parents had differences in 1.Q. of at 
least fifteen points. There was a correlation of 
+.33 between fathers’ I.Q.’s and the age of the 
child when the first speech or hearing evalua- 
tion was sought, indicating a tendency for 
fathers who scored highest to enter children 
at an earlier age. Essentially zero correlation 
was found between children’s entrance ages 
and the mothers’ I.Q.’s. 


On the EPPS these parents of children with 
symbolic disorders had scores on the variables 
of order and endurance which differed from 
the population norms; further investigation of 
these variables might show the existence of a 
true difference. There appeared to be some 
relationship between the child’s social growth 
(as measured by the Vineland Scale of Social 
Maturity) and the variables of autonomy, suc- 
corance, endurance, and _ heterosexuality for 
mothers, and of order, autonomy, affiliation, 
dominance, and endurance for fathers. These 
findings, coupled with others in the study, 
support the importance of the father’s role in 
the management of the child. 

The questionnaires and interviews revealed 
parent interest in information in three major 
areas: (1) causal factors related to symbolic 
disorders; (2) behavioral and management 
problems of the child; and (3) educational 
planning. 

It was felt that the addition of objective 
measures of parent characteristics provided 
useful information in the planning of a parent 
education program for families having children 
with language disorders. 


Abstracted by R. Sue CRraic 


Curtis, Warren Scott. The Effects of Side- 
Tone Filtering on Certain Speech Char- 
acteristics of Stutterers. Purdue U. 


The effects of 800 cycle per second high-pass 
side-tone filtering on the fluency, word rate, 
and phonation/time ratio of ten college-age 
Stutterers were investigated. Speech samples 
were recorded under six experimental condi- 
tions: (1) unaltered side-tone; (2) 800 cycle 
per second high-pass side-tone frequency filter, 
laboratory type; (3) binaural hearing aids 
modified to approximate an 800 cycle per 
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second high-pass side-tone frequency filter; (4) 
standard binaural hearing aids; (5) inoperative 
binaural hearing aids; and (6) a head bandage 
which altered appearance but not audition. 
Speech samples were recorded under the above 
conditions in the following situations: (1) 
five consecutive readings of the same passage 
to one listener; (2) one reading of the passage 
to one listener, one telephone listener, and five 
listeners; and (g) a partially structured spon- 
taneous speech to one listener. Effects of con- 
ditions and situations were tested by applica- 
tion of analysis of variance technique. 


Conclusions of the study were stated as 
follows: (1) Decreased non-fluencies and. in- 
creased words-per-minute rate and _ phona- 
tion/time ratios can be observed in speech 
samples of stutterers when such samples are 
taken while the airborne side-tone of the 
speakers is being delivered through an 800 
cycle per second high-pass frequency filter sys- 
tem. The speech alterations observed are vari- 
able from subject to subject and are, for 
groups, too small to be attributed to factors 
other than chance. (2) Speech alterations ob- 
served are not appreciably different if the side- 
tone is delivered by a laboratory filter system, 
standard binaural hearing aids, or binaural 
hearing aids modified to approximate an 800 
cycle per second high-pass laboratory filter 
system. (3) Speech alterations similar to those 
for side-tone filtering can be obtained through 
the use of inoperative binaural hearing aids 
or the wearing of a head bandage. 


Abstracted by M. D. STEER 


England, Gene. The Modification of Speech 
Sounds by Alteration of the Auditory Air- 
Borne Feedback. Northwestern U. 


This study was designed to investigate a 
clinical phenomenon observed among func- 
tional articulatory defectives. This phenomenon 
was that certain individuals modified their 
misarticulated phoneme productions as a re- 
sult of introducing to their ears the correctly 
articulated phoneme at masking intensity. 
Twenty-five subjects, five in each of the age 
groups nine through thirteen, were selected 
at random. They were required to have nor- 
mal speech and hearing and to have had no 
prior speech correction. Normal speaking sub- 
jects were selected since earlier related re- 
search had indicated that a fundamental proc- 
ess was involved. They were asked to maintain 
productions of two different phonemes for 


periods of six seconds each while monitoring 
their voices at constant levels of intensity. 
Judgments were made of tape recordings of 
the speech sounds the subjects were asked to 
produce while other sounds were introduced 
to their ears at masking intensity. The super- 
imposed sounds consisted of sawtooth noise 
and other phonemes. These sounds and the 
subject’s own speech sounds were presented 
binaurally, monaurally, and  alternate-mon- 
aurally. Gradual amplification or attenuation 
in each ear was possible and permitted mask- 
ing of the air-borne auditory feedback. The 
data indicated that the superimposition of 
certain phonemes was significantly more effec- 
tive in modifying other similar phoneme pro- 
ductions than was the introduction of noise. 
The modifications were nearly always in the 
direction of the phoneme superimposed. There 
were no significant differences in effect noted 
among the three methods of feedback altera- 
tion or among subjects relative to age or sex. 
There was marked variability among subjects 
as to frequency of phoneme modifications. On 
the basis of the data of this exploratory study 
with the normal speaking population, the 
writer concluded that certain speech sounds 
can be modified by superimposing certain 
other similar phonemes. 


Farrant, Roland Harvard. A Factor Analyt- 
ic Study of the Intellective Abilities of 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children Com- 
pared with Normal-Hearing Children. 
Northwestern U. 

This investigation was designed primarily 
to elucidate by the use of factor analytic tech- 
niques the nature of the differences in mean 
scores on certain kinds of intellective tests 
typically yielded by groups of deaf and hard 
of hearing children compared with normal- 
hearing children. 

A battery of intelligence and achievement 
tests was administered to groups of 8.0 to 12.0 
year old deaf and hard of hearing children 
attending special educational facilities, and to 
comparable groups of normal-hearing children. 
Children with multiple handicaps were ex- 
cluded. 

The mean test results from the sample of 
120 hearing-impaired children were then com- 
pared with those from the sample of 120 
normal-hearing children (matched for age and 
racial distribution) and with the available 
norms. The test results and other data from 
the two samples were separately factor analyzed 
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by electronic computer following the “Vari- 
max” program. The resulting two orthogonally 
rotated factor matrices were compared. 


Major findings were that the hearing-im- 
paired were retarded on tests involving the 
factor of verbal comprehension, either directly 
or indirectly (as in tests with number con- 
tent), and on most tests involving a factor of 
abstract figural reasoning (though not on 
progressive matrices). The orthogonal factor 
matrix from the deaf and hard of hearing was 
the more interpretable, showing that the abili- 
ties of the deaf and hard of hearing are less 
intercorrelated, i.e., less integrated, than those 
of the normal-hearing. Moreover, some of the 
tests factorized very differently for the two 
samples. Apparently deafness hampers the inte- 
gration of the mental abilities and distorts 
some of them. 

The digit-symbol tests were particularly good 
“predictors” of the reading and 
achievement of the hearing-impaired. 

Although the I.P.A.T. Culture Fair Test, 
Scale 2, Form A, was readily administered to 
groups of deaf children, some of its subtests 
had a peculiar factorial functioning with the 
deaf. Therefore, since sub-test norms are lack- 
ing, the test is of less value in the educational 
guidance of deaf individuals than in_ illu- 
minating the peculiar psychology of the deaf. 


number 


Friedlander, George Harris. Screening Tests 
of Hearing: An Investigation of the Rel- 
ative Value of Four Screening Tests of 
Hearing in Detecting Hearing Impair- 
ment. New York U. 


The early detection of hearing impairment 
in children is of great importance to the child, 
the parents, and the community. On the basis 
of present census figures, more than 2,000,000 
school children have impaired hearing. 


The purpose of this study was to evaluate 
the capacities of four screening tests in de- 
tecting impairment in the hearing of children 
at 15 decibels. A pure tone individual screen- 
ing test, a 4c phonograph audiometer test, a 
pure tone screening test for 40 subjects, and a 
pure tone screening test for 10 subjects were 
administered to 305 female students in the 
eleventh year of school. Ears found impaired 
by the criteria for each test received a pure 
tone threshold test. A control group found un- 
impaired by all screening tests received a pure 
tone threshold test to determine ears unde- 
tected by the screening tests. Each test was 
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evaluated on portability, cost, ease in setting 
up equipment, ease in administering and 
scoring, time required for the test, and time 
required to train personnel to conduct the 
test. 

The results indicated that the individual 
screening test alone shows good discrimination 
when compared with the pure tone threshold 
test. It also differs significantly from the other 
screening tests in the ability to discriminate 
between impaired and unimpaired ears and in 
the ability to estimate impairment correctly; 
in addition, it makes significantly fewer errors 
in identifying impairment in impaired ears. 

The individual screening test was most port- 
able, least costly, and simplest to set up and 
put away. Since a training program of fifteen 
hours is sufficient to enable a tester to conduct 
each test according to the manual of instruc- 
tion, any school facility is assured of an ample 
reservoir of testers. Therefore, the time varia- 
tion among the tests is not significant. 

Because the difference between the individual 
pure tone screening test and other screening 
tests was statistically significant, and because 
the individual screening test possessed superior 
testing characteristics and administrative ad- 
vantages as compared with other screening 
tests, it is recommended for use in the screen- 
ing testing of school children. 


Gallagher, Betty Bernice. The Effect of In- 
structions on Certain Like-Dislike Re- 
sponses of First Grade Children to De- 
fective Articulation. U. of Wisconsin. 


{t has been observed that the speech defec- 
tive child often exhibits traits reflecting poor 
adjustment. These may be related to his ar- 
ticulatory problem, but whether they are caus- 
al, concomitant, or resultant factors is not 
known. 

The teacher's attitude in the classroom pre- 
sents itself as a factor which may contribute 
to the type of response made by his peers to 
this child and, in this way, to his adjustment. 
The purpose of this investigation was to study 
the effects of four instructions, presumed to be 
related to teacher attitudes, on the reactions 
of a group of children to a speech defective 
peer. . 

Six hundred and forty first grade children 
in eleven elementary schools suburban to Buf- 
falo, New York, served as subjects. They were 
arranged in groups of ten. The stimuli were 
four statements presumed to be related to 
favorable, neutral, and unfavorable teacher 
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attitudes, two tape-recorded stories made by a 
speech defective first grade boy, and four ques- 
tions. The questions were presumed to reflect 
work and play friendship relationships, and 
situations in which speech is functionally im- 
portant or unimportant. In test situations, the 
presentation of each attitude statement was fol- 
lowed by the stories and the questions. State- 
ment and story order were rotated in a sched- 
ule which insured every possible combination 
of statements, stories, and questions. The data 
obtained trom the responses to the questions 
were subjected to the analysis of variance tech- 
nique to determine differences between the 
mean values of the statements, stories, and 
questions. A further analysis of the data for 
possible critical ratios between the mean values 
of statements was also conducted. 

The findings of this study indicated a rela- 
tionship significant at the 1 per cent level of 
confidence between teacher attitudes and chil- 
dren’s responses to defective speech. The tend- 
ency for a speech defective child to be more 
favorably accepted when the teacher's attitude 
was favorable and less favorably accepted when 
her attitude was unfavorable, supported the 
assumption that the social acceptability of 
speech defective school children is related to 
teacher attitudes. 


Goehl, Henry. An Investigation of Aphasic 
Verbal Learning. U. of Pittsburgh. 


This study sought to test the effects of varia- 
tions in word frequency and word length on 
verbal learning by aphasic subjects. 

Thirteen aphasics were given learning trials 
on word lists in which each of the independent 
variables was equally represented. Ability to 
read the words orally was tested. 

The data contradicted the assumption that 
subjects would learn under conditions of the 
experiment. When performance was viewed as 
repeated trials on a verbal task, variations in 
word length proved significant but variations 
in word frequency did not. Comparisons of 
variables according to incorrect responses and 
total responses revealed significant effects for 
word frequency only. 

Oral reading was significantly affected by 
variations in both word length and word fre- 
quency. Significant relationships were found 
between reading and verbal task performance. 

Coefficients examining relationships between 
scores on the verbal task and such factors as 
length of time aphasic, period in therapy, 
ratings of severity, progress, and prognosis were 
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significant. Similar treatment of oral reading 
scores showed no significant coefficients. 

The effects of word length and the apparent 
bias to respond in favor of frequently used 
words supported the importance of such word 
attributes in aphasic performance on_ tasks 
like those in this study. Further research on 
their relation to aphasic learning is needed. 
Significant correlations and the importance of 
oral reading were further interpreted as im- 
plying a functional relationship between verbal 
performance and intactness of pre-traumatic 
verbal habits, as well as the amount of re- 
training since trauma. Relationships between 
some ratings, some organismic variables, and 
performance suggested the need for continued 
study on the chance that such variables may 
predict verbal performance as well as relative 
ability to profit from therapy. 


One promising revision of the original learn- 
ing task was tested on additional subjects. 
Results indicated that these aphasics could 
show adequate learning patterns when task 
difficulty was appropriate and other deficiencies 
had been corrected. Suggestions for further 
methodological revisions were given. 


Heffler, Allan J. Some Clinical Implications 
of Binaural Signal Selection for Auditory 
Rehabilitation. Western Reserve U. 


The purpose of the study was to examine 
the role of the binaural auditory system in 
signal selection by measuring the growth of 
intelligibility for masked speech as a function 
of signal-to-noise ratio and interaural phase 
relationships under two types of binaural lis- 
tening conditions. Previous research had in- 
dicated that intelligibility for speech in the 
presence of noise was enhanced if the binaural 
auditory system was able to make use of in- 
teraural differences in the phase relations be- 
tween the two stimuli. Most of the studies 
on intelligibility had been conducted under 
earphones. Those that reported measurements 
in a sound field had concerned themselves 
primarily with the ability of the binaural audi- 
tory system to localize. The experimental 
method of this investigation permitted meas- 
urement of intelligibility under sound field 
conditions independent of localization. 


Subjects with normal hearing listened to re- 
corded sentence lists against a voice-babble 
type of masking noise at several s/n ratios. 
Each subject listened to half the test with both 
ears free and to half the test with one ear 
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occluded. Reductions in acuity in the latter 
condition was approximately 23 db. The stim- 
uli were presented from two loudspeaker sys- 
tems, one at each side of the test room. Each 
speaker delivered signal and noise so 
that there was no spatial separation of stimuli. 
The level of the speech was held at 60 db 
SPL and the level of the 
systematically. Electronic switching allowed 
the investigator to change the interaural phase 
relationship for the signal from in-phase to 
180 degrees out-of-phase. Four listening condi- 
tions were possible. 


both 


masker was varied 


The results showed that the binaural auditory 
system utilizes the antiphasic condition more 
effectively than the homophasic condition. 
This superiority is statistically significant even 
when the listener has one ear occluded. 


The clinical implications of this study are 
discussed as they relate to auditory training 
for children, to adults learning to use binaural 
hearing aids, to a_ possible 
test, and to further research. 


new prognostic 


Jensen, Jay Robert. A Study of Certain 
Motor-Speech Abilities of Multiple Scle- 
rotic Patients. U. of Wisconsin. 


The purpose of this study was to describe 
certain motor-speech abilities of multiple scle- 
rotic patients. The speech of 50 subjects, 20 
male and go female, was analyzed using 6 meas- 
ures: the Irwin-Hervey Articulation Analysis; 
a test of contextual speech; a test of vital 
capacity; a listener rating scale of severity; a 
test of diadochokinesis for [p93], [ta], and 
[ko]; and the Westlake muscular abilities 
measure. 

Findings were presented according to type 
of multiple sclerosis and total group. The 
majority of the findings were reported descrip- 
tively. However, the Bartlett test for homo- 
geneity of variance, F tests, and ¢ tests were 
applied to certain results. 


Results of the IJIrwin-Hervey Articulation 
Analysis showed that 38 per cent of the sub- 
jects made one or more articulatory errors, a 
figure slightly higher than that found in the 
literature. On the test for contextual speech, 
35 per cent of the subjects made one or more 
articulatory errors. Eighty-five per cent of the 
subjects demonstrated vital capacities which 
were lower than established averages. Although 
38 per cent of the subjects made articulatory 
errors, 78 per cent were judged by listeners 
to be defective speakers. On the test for dia- 
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dochokinetic rate, the group performed below 
the expected rate for normals, suggesting a 
reduced ability to perform rapid articulatory 
movements. When the group’s mean perform- 
ance on the Westlake measures was analyzed, 
it was found, in each instance, that the group 
means exceeded the imposed limits. Although 
the group was able to exceed these limits, the 
speech of its members, generally, was still rated 
as defective. When the data were analyzed 
according to sub-groups, it was possible to 
rank these groups according to their perform- 
ance abilities. The diffuse group was lowest in 
all but one measure. It was followed, in turn, 
by the cerebellar, spinal, and spinal-cerebellar 
groups. 

It was concluded that these multiple sclerotic 
patients tended to do less well on motor-speech 
tasks than normals, and that the tasks tended 
to discriminate between the sub-type of mul- 
tiple sclerotic patients. 


Krug, Richard Fred. Effects and Interactions 
of Visual and Auditory Cues in Oral Com- 
munication. U. of Oklahoma. 


It is known that the acoustically handi- 
capped can make much use of speechreading 
to improve the understanding of verbal com- 
munication. Previous research has shown that 
the contribution of visual cues to a bisensory 
reception of speech varies, depending upon 
the intensity level of the auditory component 
of the audio-visual signal. What is not known, 
however, are some of the factors which affect 
the contribution of visual cues to the bisensory 
intelligibility of speech. 

The aim of the present study was not only 
to quantify the amount of improvement in 
intelligibility offered by speechreading when 
the auditory cues are at different 
intensity, but in addition, to determine if 
the relationship between the bisensory and 
auditory reception of speech varies as a func- 


tion of hearing acuity. 


levels of 


The results of the study indicated that a 
bisensory reception provides maximum under- 
standing of speech, and that as the intensity 
level of the auditory component is increased, 
the contribution of the visual component de- 
creases in importance. It was also found that 
when using multiple-choice word lists (Black’s 
lists), redundancy in the reception of sensory 
information becomes apparent, which results 
in bisensory scores which are, in general, less 
than the simple arithmetic sum of the visual 
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and auditory scores obtained independently. 
In contrast, with a relatively unrestricted re- 
sponse vocabulary (PB word lists), the bisensory 
scores were, in general, more than the simple 
arithmetic sum of the visual and auditory 
scores. In addition, the configuration of hear- 
ing loss was found to have an effect upon the 
interaction of the visual and auditory cues. 
The performance of individuals with hearing 
losses of flat configurations was comparable 
to that of normal hearing subjects when speech 
was presented in an auditory, visual, or bi- 
sensory manner. In contrast, the performance 
of acoustically handicapped individuals with 
sloping configurations differed from that of 
the other two groups; auditory, visual, and 
bisensory scores were, in general, lower, al- 
though the improvement in intelligibility re- 
sulting from combining the visual and auditory 
cues was greater. 

It is apparent that the contribution of visual 
cues to the intelligibility of speech presented 
in a bisensory manner is relative and depend- 
ent upon the type of speech sample presented, 
the intensity of the auditory component, and 
the configuration of hearing loss. 


Luterman, David M. The Relationship be- 
tween Speech Sound Discrimination Abil- 
ity and Articulation of the [s] Phoneme. 
D.Ed. Pennsylvania State U. 


The present study was directed toward ex- 
amining the relationship between speech sound 
discrimination ability as measured by an inter- 
phonemic and intraphonemic test of discrim- 
ination and the consistency of misarticulation, 
type of misarticulation, and chronological age, 
respectively. 

An 85 item test composed of 15 distor- 
tion items (intraphonemic) and the 7o item 
Templin test (interphonemic) were used to 
measure speech sound discrimination ability. 
The distortion items were composed of 5 
simulated distortions of the [s] phoneme. 
Each distortion was paired with itself and with 
every other distortion to comprise the 15 
items of the test. 

The combined test was administered to 40 
functional articulatory [s] defective subjects, 
of whom several also misarticulated the [z], 
but none misarticulated any other phoneme. 
All subjects had at least normal intelligence, 
were above eight years of age, and had an 
articulatory defect functional in nature. All 
subjects were given a 70 item deep test for 
the [s] phoneme. 
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The results of this study indicated that there 
was a relationship between consistency of mis- 
articulation and discrimination ability as meas- 
ured by the tests used in this study. Subjects 
with a relatively greater proportion of dis- 
tortion errors tended to make fewer errors on 
the interphonemic test than subjects with a 
relatively greater number of substitution er- 
rors. This relationship was found despite cer- 
tain noted inadequacies in the classification 
of articulatory errors as “distortions” and “sub- 
stitutions” for use as indicators of phonemic 
approximation. Chronological age correlated 
significantly with performance on both dis- 
crimination tests; older subjects tended to 
make fewer errors than younger subjects. This 
finding was interpreted to suggest that delayed 
maturation of discrimination ability may be 
of etiological significance for some articulatory- 
defective children. The interphonemic and 
intraphonemic tests were found to be com- 
parable measures of speech sound discrimina- 
tion ability despite the fact that the inter- 
phonemic test contained few items requiring 
the discrimination of the phoneme that the 
subjects misarticulated. 


McCandless, Geary A. Differential Thresh- 
olds for Frequency in Neuro-Sensory 
Hearing Loss. Wayne State U. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
differential sensitivity for frequency in two 
groups with neuro-sensory hearing loss. The 
groups selected for study were: (1) a group 
of young adults with high frequency losses 
localized at or near 4000 cps; (2) a group of 
young adults with mild to moderate perceptive- 
type losses. A group of young adults with nor- 
mal hearing was also included for study. The 
different limen measurements of this third 
group served as a basis of reference to evaluate 
the results of the groups with abnormal hear- 
ing. 

The DLF test required a series of paired 
tones to be presented for pitch judgment which 
could be controlled as to intensity and fre- 
quency. The plan was to select a method of 
measuring differential thresholds for frequency 
(DLF) which offered the possibility for ulti- 
mate clinical use. The method of Limits was 
selected for modification to reduce testing time. 

DLF values obtained for normal-hearing 
subjects indicated the expected variation with 
frequency, the larger DLFs being in the higher 
frequencies. 

Subjects with losses near 4000 cps displayed 
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larger DLFs than did the normal-hearing 
group at 2000-4000 cps. The larger DLF values 
at 2000 cps were considered unusual since 
the subjects had normal hearing at this fre- 
quency. 

Subjects with perceptive-type hearing losses 
were found to have abnormally large DLFs at 
all frequencies, as well as great variability 
among individual scores. 

The general implications which emerged 
from the study were: (1) Individuals with 
neuro-sensory hearing losses are less sensitive 
to frequency change than are subjects with 
normal hearing. (2) In most cases, the larger 
DLF scores correspond to the area of the audio- 
gram where there is greater reduction of 
hearing acuity. (3) There is some evidence 
that the size of the DLF is related to the 
severity of the hearing loss, but this is not 
a consistent pattern. (4) The use of the re- 
vised method of Limits holds real promise as 
a clinical tool. 


McDearmon, James Robertson. A Study of 
the Development of Dr. C. S. Bleumel’s 
Theories of Stammering. U. of Denver. 


This study traced the course of C. S. Bleu- 
mel’s theories of stuttering from their origin 
to their most recent exposition in an effort 
to determine influences on his theories and 
influences of his theories on other theories and 
therapies for stuttering. Personal interviews 
with Bleumel, a review of his writings, and 
the literature of psychology and speech pathol- 
ogy constituted the basic data. 

The development of Bleumel’s theory of 
stuttering has been in the nature of a growing 
and broadening of perspective. He moved from 
a segmental to an organismal point of view. 
The general concepts of transient loss of 
imagery as the immediate psychological com- 
ponent of stuttering, and of primary and sec- 
ondary stuttering, underlay his first (1919) 
theory. In broad outline, these concepts were 
retained in later theories. The concept of 
stuttering as an inhibition on the conditioned 
reflex of speech, presented in 1935, was upheld 
in his theory of stuttering as disorganization 
of speech and personality, presented in 1957. 
Outright changes within these theories were 
found to be contained within the above broad 
areas of continuity. Bleumel’s theories were 
influenced by several schools of psychology. 

The major influences on Bluemel’s theories 
have come from the fields of psychology and 
psychiatry, not speech pathology. His own 


stuttering and his efforts to overcome it in- 
fluenced him to select psychiatry as a career 
and also influenced the orientation of his 
stuttering theories. 


Bluemel’s influence on the field of speech 
pathology in the area of stuttering theory and 
therapy was profound. His concept of primary 
and secondary stuttering, although subject to 
widely varying interpretations, has become 
basic to the thinking of many authorities. 
His inhibition theory appears to have in- 
fluenced authorities toward conditioned reflex 
approaches. He was apparently the leader, 
between 1913 and 1940, in shifting the focus 
of attention in stuttering theory away from 
the speech mechanism itself to the underlying 
psychological factors. He was one of the first 
to insist that stuttering “is not, primarily, a 
speech disorder.” 


Abstracted by JoHN T. AUsTON 


Myresko, Metro. A Remedial Speech and 
Hearing Program for Cohoes, New York. 
Columbia U. Ed.D. 


The purpose of this study was to survey the 
speech and hearing of the elementary public 
school children in Cohoes, New York, and to 
plan and inaugurate a remedial speech and 
hearing conservation program in the schools. 


The study was limited to the children who 
attended public schools and whose speech and 
hearing problems could be said to be asso- 
ciated with physical handicaps. The latter 
restriction was essential since the program was 
made possible through state aid. 


The writer tested 873 children in the 4 ele- 
mentary grades (1 to 6) and 54 referrals from 
the kindergarten and secondary level (grades 
7 to 12)—a total of g27 children. 

As a result of the survey the following con- 
clusions were drawn: There was a substantial 
difference between the number of students re- 
ported by the school nurses and physician as 
needing speech correction (14), and the num- 
ber found through the survey (125). The 
latter represented 6 per cent of the total 
school population in Cohoes. There was a 
ratio of 72 boys to 53 girls in need of speech 
therapy. The types of speech disorders found 
were as follows: 77 per cent articulation, 19 
per cent voice, and 4 per cent rhythm prob- 
lems. 

In the project the writer reported the proce- 
dures followed and the methods of teaching 
used, the limitations placed upon the program 
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by the community and educational system, 
the contributions of the community and edu- 
cational system to the program, and the con- 
tributions of the program to the community 
and the educational system. 


On the basis of an appraisal of the program 
in the first year of operation, the writer rec- 
ommended that the program be continued and 
extended to include (1) services to all stu- 
dents with speech defects regardless of etiology, 
(2) a program in general speech and the speech 
arts for the entire system, (3) a program of 
in-service education for teachers, and (4) con- 
ferences and instruction for parents. 


Nelson, Lois Audrey. A Study of Certain 
Cognitive Aspects of the Speech of Mul- 
tiple Sclerotic Patients. U. of Wisconsin. 


It was the purpose of this study to describe 
certain cognitive aspects of the speech of 
multiple sclerotic patients. In order to assess 
these aspects, measures of performance were 
obtained on tasks judged to involve or to be 
related to the internal symbolic processes of 
language. Tests were selected to appraise the 
functions of intelligence, attention, retention, 
comprehension, conceptualization, and audi- 
tion, and to assess their relationship to the 
language function. 


A battery of six tests—the Eisenson Exam- 
ining for Aphasia, the Wechsler Memory Scale, 
a report of complaints associated with the ill- 
ness, the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, 
and pure tone and speech audiometric exam- 
inations—was administered to fifty adult male 
and female multiple sclerotics. 

Findings were presented by type of multiple 
sclerosis and by total group. The majority of 
findings were reported descriptively. However, 
the Bartlett test of homogeneity of variance 
and the F test were applied to two measures: 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale and the 
Wechsler Memory Scale. 


It was found on the Eisenson Examining 
for Aphasia that the subjects in this study 
manifested both expressive and receptive def- 
icits in memory and comprehension. It was 
not established that these deficits could be 
equated to aphasic disturbances. On the Wech- 
sler Memory Scale, the group exhibited aver- 
age ability in over-all memory function but 
performed poorly on concentration and visual 
and auditory memory tasks. Physical com- 
plaints were reported more often than mental 
and personality, or speech and hearing com- 


plaints. Seventy-eight per cent of the subjects 
had been evaluated as defective speakers in a 
companion study but only 42 per cent of the 
total group were aware of speech difficulties. 
Although the verbal IQ scores approximated a 
normal distribution, the subjects performed 
poorly on tests of abstraction, conceptualiza- 
tion of relationships, concentration, and reten- 
tion. Forty-four per cent of the subjects man- 
ifested mild high frequency pure tone hearing 
losses, 6 per cent exhibited mild losses for 
speech reception, and 23 per cent were im- 
paired in speech discrimination. 


Nixon, Charles William. Differential Effect 
of Breathing Selected Gases upon Tem- 
porary Auditory Threshold Shift. Ohio 
State U. 


Auditory threshold shift is a common oc- 
currence in hearing, usually induced by ex- 
posure to loud sound. Such a shift may be 
causally related to a deficiency of oxygen in 
the ear. A deficiency occurs if the available 
oxygen is less than the oxygen required by 
the ear. 

Perhaps auditory threshold shift due to loud 
sound is produced by local hypoxia in the 
ear. If this were the case, then any condition 
which increases the supply of oxygen to the 
ear might act to relieve the usual threshold 
shift resulting from loud sound. 


The effect upon temporary threshold shift 
of breathing gases containing high concentra- 
tions of oxygen was investigated. Monaural 
thresholds of hearing were recorded for a 4000 
cps pulsed tone, prior to and following two- 
minute monaural exposures to a continuous 
gooo cps tone. Each level of exposure (g5 db, 
100 db, 105 db, and 110 db re 0.0002 microbar) 
was experienced in combination with each ex- 
perimental gas (air, 100 per cent oxygen, and 
a mixture of 95 per cent oxygen—5 per cent 
carbon dioxide). Threshold shift was the dif- 
ference between the mean pre-exposure and 
the post-exposure threshold values. 


Statistical procedures were used to test var- 
iations in (1) the magnitude of the threshold 
shift, (2) time required for recovery of the 
threshold shift, and (3) frequency of occurrence 
and magnitude of a temporary increase in 
threshold shift from one to three minutes after 


exposure, usually referred to as a “bounce.” 
Results indicate no significant differences in 

the magnitude of the threshold shift due to 

the gas differences 


conditions. Significant 
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among gas conditions in time required for 
recovery of the threshold shift were due to a 
slow recovery time under the oxygen-carbon 
dioxide condition. The experimental gases 
breathed in this study did not evoke differences 
in either the frequency of occurrence or the 
magnitude of the bounce. On the basis of this 
study, threshold shift induced by loud sound 
is not relieved by breathing gases containing 
high concentrations of oxygen. 


O’Brien, Audrey O’Brien. Some Acoustic 
Concomitants of Chronic Non-Specific 
Laryngitis. Columbia U. 


The problem was to investigate what kind of 
voice quality is produced by a larynx which 
has undergone any of the tissue changes classi- 
fied as chronic non-specific laryngitis. Sec- 
ondary goals were the exploration of the use- 
fulness of the sound spectrograph for research 
on voice quality and the provision of objective 
data on which the definitions of some terms 
used to define voice qualities might be based. 
The subjects were nine men who had had a 
diagnosis of chronic non-specific laryngitis 
(cnsl), and nine who had not. Their voices 
were recorded while they said four sentences. 
Ten expert judges rated the voices on over-all 
quality and on eleven quality faults. Spectro- 
grams were made of one sentence on the re- 
corded samples, and oscillograms of one word. 
Four judges ranked the spectrograms on two 
features. 


The conclusions were that the voices of men 
who have cnsl differ from “normal” voices, in 
that they showed: (1) poorer tone quality; (2) 
a greater degree of perceived breathiness, husk- 
iness, hoarseness, harshness, and raspiness; and 
(3) possibly a greater degree of denasality, 
nasality, muffled tone, and throatiness. 

In both groups, scores on huskiness, hoarse- 
ness, harshness, and raspiness were highly in- 
tercorrelated. In the control group, breathiness 
was also part of the constellation, while in the 
cnsl group, metallic tone and stridency were 
part of it. Factor analysis revealed that 80 
per cent of what constituted these clusters and 
of over-all quality was accounted for by three 
basic elements, two of which were raspiness 
and breathiness. Evaluation of the over-all 
quality of “normal” voices was influenced by 
both factors, while evaluation of the over-all 
quality of cnsl voices was independent of the 
degree of breathiness. 


The spectrograms revealed that in the cnsl 


voices there was a greater tendency for the 
distribution of acoustic energy throughout the 
frequency range to shift abruptly every four 
cycles. The extent of the shifting correlated 
moderately with all the quality faults except 
metallic tone and stridency. No feature of the 
spectrograms or oscillograms was associated 
with any particular voice quality fault. 


Povinelli, Jean Meredith. Binaural Summa- 
tion in the Elderly. Northwestern U. 


It was the purpose of this study to investi- 
gate whether binaural summation of auditory 
stimuli follows the same general pattern at 
threshold in the elderly as in young adults 
and, if not, whether binaural inhibition ap- 
pears in the elderly. 

The procedure used was to select 
young, normal-hearing adults and forty lis- 
teners over sixty with varying sensitivity. Each 
was given monaural 


twenty 


and binaural hearing 
tests by air conduction at four frequencies, i.e., 
250, 500, 1000, and 4000 cps. Binaural thresholds 
were obtained by two different methods. Ac- 
cording to Method I, stimuli were presented 
at equal sound pressure levels in the two ears. 
According to Method II, the stimuli were 
presented at equal sensation levels in the two 
ears. Subjects of the two sexes were equally 
distributed in both groups. The criterion vari- 
able for all statistical analyses was binaural 
summation by Methods I and II. The amount 
of summation by each method was determined 
by taking the algebraic difference between the 
binaural thresholds and the better of the two 
monaural thresholds. The effects of age, method 
of stimulus presentation, sensitivity difference 
between ears, frequency of the stimulus tone, 
and sex were determined. 


The following findings resulted. (1) Age. 
The amount of summation obtained by the 
young and elderly listeners was_ essentially 
equivalent under conditions of matched sen- 
sitivity. (2) Method of Stimulus Presentation. 
The mean difference between and 
better-ear monaural thresholds obtained on 
all sixty subjects was significantly larger at all 
frequencies by Method II than by Method I. 
(3) Sensitivity Difference between Ears. The 
difference in summation between subjects with 
less than 6 db mismatch and those with greater 
than 6 db mismatch was largely insignificant. 
(4) Frequency. The data supported previous 
findings relative to a decrease in size of sum- 


mation with an increase in the frequency of 


binaural 
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the stimulating tone. (5) Sex. No basic dif- 
ferences in the summational characteristics of 
the sexes were evidenced. 


It was concluded that binaural summation 
in the elderly is not significantly different from 
binaural summation in the young listener. 


Reiner, Karol Sturm. A Comparison of the 
Effectiveness of Two Types of Speech 
Re-Education for Functional Articulation 
Defectives as Measured in Terms of Sound 
Production and Auditory Discrimination 
for Speech Sounds. New York U. 


This study investigated the relative effective- 
ness of phonetic and imitative training as 
speech re-education disciplines, for functional 
articulation defectives, in terms of improving 
speech sound production and auditory dis- 
crimination for speech sounds. 


Thirty-six students with functional articula- 
tion defects enrolled in two sections of the 
same course in voice and diction improvement 
at Brooklyn College. The same _ instructor 
taught both sections. Section A _ investigated 
the value of phonetic training on speech sound 
production and auditory discrimination for 
speech sounds; Section B investigated the value 
of imitative training on speech sound pro- 
duction and auditory discrimination for speech 
sounds. 

During the fourteen-week semester, students 
in Section A were trained through the phonetic 
method to become aware of their own speech 
sounds and to differentiate between correct 
and incorrect speech sounds. Students in Sec- 
tion B were trained, through imitation of the 
instructor, to become aware of their own 
speech sounds and to differentiate between 
correct and incorrect speech sounds. No ref- 
erence was made to the use of phonetic sym- 
bols. 

Three Brooklyn College speech teachers from 
the Speech Placement Testing Committee eval- 
uated the tape recordings without knowing 
whether they were made before or after the 
training. They judged the performances. on a 
1-through-7 scale, with 1 as very poor and 
7 as superior. For purposes of evaluation, the 
scores of the three judges were averaged. 

The following conclusions were reached: (1) 
Imitative training was more effective than 
phonetic training as a technique of re-educa- 
tion for speech sound production for the func- 
tional speech defective. (2) Imitative training 
and phonetic training were equally effective 


as techniques of teaching auditory discrimina- 
tion for speech sounds to the functional speech 
defective. (3) No definite relationship between 
auditory discrimination for speech sounds and 
speech sound production, either before or after 
training, could be observed for all individuals 
of both sections. (4) Students previously or 
concurrently trained in music, languages, short- 
hand, or speech showed no more consistency 
in improvement of speech sound production 
and auditory discrimination for speech sounds 
than did individuals with no such training. 


Reneau, John P. Observations of Induced 
Abnormal Auditory Adaptation in Acous- 
tic Trauma. U. of Denver. 


This experimental study was conducted to 
determine whether significant differences exist 
between pure tone thresholds and the threshold 
levels obtained following the induction of ab- 
normal auditory adaptation. 


Thirty-seven subjects who could be diagnosed 
as having acoustic trauma were given pure 
tone threshold tests. Subsequently, the tone 
decay test was administered at the selected 
frequencies of 500 and 4000 cps. It was im- 
portant to this investigation that decay of the 
pure tone threshold be demonstrated in the 
subject. The thresholds after decay were re- 
corded as a function of time. When a subject 
could finally respond to the tone stimulus for 
sixty seconds without a loss of the hearing 
sensation, the tone decay threshold was estab- 
lished. 

The comparisons between the pure tone and 
the tone decay thresholds indicated that statis- 
tically significant amounts of threshold shift 
were obtained for the comparisons made. 


It was observed that the mean difference of 
threshold shift for grouped subjects was greater 
for the 4000 cps frequency than the 500 cps 
frequency. This greater amount of shift for 
4000 cps than for 500 cps was also reflected 
in the standard deviation scores. However, the 
median score at 500 cps in the right ear ex- 
ceeded the median score in all other categories. 


The results of the investigation suggest that 
the tone decay test or a comparable test should 
be given to all individuals having acoustic 
trauma who give any indication of uncertain 
response at threshold during pure tone testing. 

It was recommended that the results of such 
a test be made available as part of the clini- 
cian’s report following threshold tests of audi- 
tory acuity. Such information would be useful 
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for purposes of diagnosis, as well as a helpful 
guide to clinicians in subsequent threshold 
testing. 


Snow, Katherine. A Descriptive and Com- 
parative Study of the Articulation of First 
Grade Children. Indiana U. 


The articulation of 438 “normal” first grade 
children was tested on 25 consonant sounds: 
[pt k> tf f 0s» [> b> ds g dz ve & z 3 
m ny tp fr l, we } h- hw]- The data presented 
are based on a total of 60,337 responses. The 
responses to the test sound in each test word 
are presented in detail. 


The proficiency of the articulation of the 
various consonant sounds was compared with 
the following variables: (1) frequency of use 
of sounds by infants; (2) frequency of use of 
sounds in words by children; (3) frequency of 
use of sounds in words by adults; (4) order 
of development of correct consonant sounds in 
the speech of children; (5) phonetic power of 
consonant sounds; (6) temporal duration of 
sounds; (7) visibility of sounds; and (8) dis- 
criminability of sounds. Of these variables, 
only the frequency of use of sounds in words, 
order of development of correct sounds, and 
visibility of articulation showed correlation 
with proficiency of articulation significant at 
the 5 per cent level. 

The comparative proficiency of articulation 
of consonant sounds grouped according to 
manner of articulation and place of articula- 
tion showed a statistically significant tendency 
for the fricative sounds to be the most “diffi- 
cult,” i.e., to have the lowest per cent of cor- 
rect articulation. None of the comparisons be- 
tween groups by place of articulation showed 
Statistically significant differences. 

A significant difference was reported in the 
articulation of [f, y, § 6. s» z] between 
children having normal upper central incisor 
teeth and children having missing or grossly 
defective incisor teeth. However, many children 
with normal teeth misarticulated these sounds 
and the majority of the children with defective 
teeth did not misarticulate these sounds. 


It was shown that sound substitutions tend 
to follow definite patterns. Unvoiced sounds 
tend to be substituted for their voiced cognates. 
Substitutions tend to fall within certain classes, 
e.g., unvoiced plosives tend to be substituted 
for other unvoiced plosives, voiced plosives for 
other voiced plosives, unvoiced fricatives for 
other unvoiced fricatives, etc 


Swart, John Carroll. Auditory Threshold 
Variability: Frequency, Intensity Step, and 
Descending versus Ascending Series. In- 
diana U. 

Research related to the psychophysics of au- 
dition indicates that continuous pure-tone 
stimuli evoke greater variability among _ re- 
peated quiet absolute thresholds (QAT) than 
interrupted stimuli. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that in studies using interrupted pure 
tones as stimuli the following differences are 
apparent: (1) There are different conclusions 
as to the amount of threshold variability at 
certain frequencies, (2) There are conflicting 
data pertaining to threshold variability as a 
result of the intensity step used in presenting 
pure-tone stimuli. (3) There are conflicting 
findings concerning threshold-level differences 
obtained as a result of using descending and/or 
ascending series. 


In clinically oriented research, the experi- 
menter is interested primarily in threshold-level 
differences obtained when interrupted-random 
stimuli are used, for it is this latter type of 
stimulus which is used when testing for hear- 
ing loss. 


Interrupted-random pure-tone stimuli were 
used in ascending and descending series accord- 
ing to the psychophysical procedure of Limits. 
The purpose of this study was (1) to determine 
and compare the quiet absolute threshold levels 
obtained in ascending and descending series; 
(2) to determine QAT variability at 250 cps, 
1000 cps, and 8000 cps; and (3) to determine 
QAT variability at each of the frequencies us- 
ing 5 db and 1 db intensity steps. 


The following conclusions were reached as a 
result of 36 subjects undergoing a total of 
1,728 trials: 

1. At each frequency (250 cps, 1000 cps, 8000 
cps) and at each intensity step (5 db and 1 db), 
descending series revealed a QAT of greater 
sensitivity. The total difference 
descending series was .60 db. 


favoring 


2. In general, QAT variability at 1000 cps 
was not significantly less than variability ex- 
hibited at 250 cps or 8000 cps. 

3. When all descending and ascending trials 
were combined, QAT variability of the 5 db 
intensity step was .16 greater than for the 1 db 
intensity step. 

The Bartlett test of significance was applied 
to the data. Findings were significant at the 
1 per cent level of confidence 
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Wasson, H. Waldo. Employment of a 
Speech Reception Analyzer for the Pre- 
scription of Hearing Aids. Louisiana State 
U. 


The purpose of this study was to propose 
and evaluate a new procedure for hearing aid 
prescription. This procedure was based upon 
the development of a new instrument, a speech 
reception analyzer, which permitted the meas- 
urement of a patient’s ability to understand 
speech by various frequency response settings 
typical of commercial hearing aids. 

Adults with hearing losses sufficiently severe 
to warrant the use of a hearing aid were 
selected as subjects. Pure tone air and bone 
conduction thresholds were obtained for each 
subject by standard audiometric procedures. 
Speech reception thresholds were assessed for 
each subject by use of a flat frequency response 
curve of the analyzer. Spondaic words were 
employed in this threshold test. Fifteen articu- 
lation tests, each comprised of fifty monosyliab- 
ic, phonetically balanced words, were admin- 
istered to each of the subjects, one test for 
each of the fifteen frequency response settings 
typical of hearing aids. 


Comparisons were made of the data attained 
through the test procedurés to enable evalu- 
ation of the utility of the speech reception 
analyzer. Results of this evaluation indicate 
that the speech reception analyzer is quite effec- 
tive for prescriptions to patients with mixed 
and perceptive hearing losses, and somewhat 
less significant for patients with conductive 
hearing losses. The speech reception analyzer 
may be used as an effective clinical instrument 
for hearing aid prescription. 


Watson, John Ernest. The Effects of the 
Complexity of the Unconditioned Stim- 
ulus in Electrodermal Audiometry. U. of 
Denver. 


The purpose of this study was to compare 
the conditioned electrodermal response under 
four different types of reinforcement: (1) a 
pure tone followed by a vibratory stimulus, (2) 
a pure tone followed by electric shock, (3) a 
pure tone followed by simultaneous vibration 
and shock, and (4) a pure tone followed by 
either vibration or shock in a unpredictable 
manner. A separate group of subjects was used 
for each condition. 

Two measurements of the conditioned re- 
sponse were obtained, the magnitude of the 
EDR and the frequency of the CR. The in- 


J 


vestigator was interested in four aspects of 
the data obtained: (1) a comparison of the 
frequency and magnitude of the conditioned 
EDR when using vibration and when using 
shock as the UCS; (2) a comparison of the 
effects of simultaneous vibration and _ shock 
with the effects of either used singly; (3) a 
comparison of the effects of randomized vi- 
bration-shock with the effects of either used 
alone; and (4) a comparison of the effects of 
simultaneous vibration and shock with the 
effect of random presentation of the two 
stimuli separately. 

Results indicated that the vibratory stimulus 
was the least effective for the development of 
the conditioned EDR. Random vibration and 
shock was the most effective, followed closely 
by the simultaneous vibration-shock, while 
shock alone was intermediate in effectiveness. 

Since the magnitude and frequency of 
response play a vital role in the clinical meas- 
urement of hearing of electrodermal audiomet- 
ry, the finding that the use of a more complex 
UCS brings about more effective conditioning 
is felt to be of importance. In the course of 
searching for the threshold, if the subject does 
not show a clear response to a presentation of 
the tone, the clinician cannot be certain 
whether he has distinguished the tone or is 
not hearing it. Chances of obtaining a response 
when the subject is able to hear the tone are 
increased considerably when a complex UCS 
is used to establish the CR. 


Welch, Isom Lin. An Investigation of the 
Listening Proficiency of Stutterers. U. of 
Missouri. 


This study was undertaken to _ discover 
whether stutterers differ from non-stutterers in 
listening ability. The listening proficiency of a 
group of twenty stutterers was compared with 
the listening proficiency of a group of non- 
stutterers matched on the bases of sex, age, 
school classification, and linguistic ability. Ob- 
jective and subjective measurements of listen- 
ing were obtained to test seven null hypotheses. 

The Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 
in Listening were used as the objective testing 
instruments. All subjects took both forms of 
the objective listening tests, a verbal response 
being required for one form and a written 
response for the other. The subjective measure 
of listening required members of the testing 
groups to rate their listening proficiency for a 
variety of situations on a summated rating 
scale. These summated ratings allowed com- 
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parison of the subjective evaluations of listen- 
ing proficiency for the experimental and con- 
trol groups and comparisons of the results of 
the objective tests of listening comprehension 
with the subjective ratings. 

The following conclusions appear feasible 
on the basis of the findings: (1) Stutterers do 
not differ from non-stutterers in listening com- 
prehension ability. (2) The listening compre- 
hension of an individual, stutterer or non- 
stutterer, does not differ when measured by 
tests of listening comprehension that require 
written responses and when measured by tests 
of listening comprehension that require verbal 
responses. (3) Stutterers do not differ from 
non-stutterers in their subjective ratings of 
their listening proficiency for a variety of 
situations. (4) Almost no correlation exists be- 
tween scores on objective tests of listening and 
subjective ratings of listening proficiency for a 
variety of situations. 

The results of the study were in general 
agreement with those cited by other investi- 
gators who found more likenesses than differ- 
ences between stutterers and non-stutterers. In 
spite of his difficulty with the expressive phase 
of oral communication, the stutterer does not 
appear to differ from the non-stutterer in the 
ability to receive and interpret auditory sym- 
bols. 


Willeford, Jack Allen. The Association of 
Abnormalities in Auditory Adaptation to 
Other Auditory Phenomena. Northwest- 
ern U. 


The audiological literature presents contra- 
dictory evidence concerning clinical manifesta- 
tion of threshold relapse, loudness recruitment, 
and abnormal sensitivity to intensity change 
at threshold. Some authors believe these phe- 
nomena are related, while others oppose this 
view. Furthermore, confusion exists as to 
whether relapse is of cochlear or neural origin. 
Hence, tests which measured these phenomena 
were given to seven groups of eight subjects 
each. Techniques chosen were the threshold 
tone decay test, a loudness balance test, and 
an automatic threshold tracing test of the 
Bekesy type. These tests were administered, 
in the order named, to each subject. Subject 
groupings represented normal hearing, otitis 
media, otosclerosis, otosclerosis with secondary 
nerve degeneration, acoustic trauma, endolym- 
phatic hydrops, and presbycusis. Hearing loss 
cases were selected on the basis of otological 
diagnoses. 


Findings showed that threshold relapse and 
loudness recruitment both appeared predom- 
inantly in subjects with sensorineural hearing 
impairments. However, the two phenomena 
occurred among these subjects in a fashion 
which suggested that: (1) relapse may be of 
either cochlear or neural origin; (2) relapse 
and recriitment are not inseparably related 
entities; and (g) relapse is not an invariable 
feature of cochlear disorders. The results also 
indicated that relapse in endolymphatic hy- 
drops subjects may appear only in those indi- 
viduals whose pathology is most active. 

Although a few instances of mild relapse 
in the 250-1000 cps range were observed in 
otosclerotic subjects, it was not felt to be a 
significant finding. 

The Bekesy-type threshold tracing, employ- 
ing only a continuous fixed frequency stimulus, 
simply provided an indication of differential 
sensitivity to intensity change at threshold. 
This method of exploration failed to demon- 
strate any parallelism between abnormally re- 
duced excursion amplitudes and recruitment 
as gauged by the loudness balance tests. Nor 
did automatic audiometry demonstrate cases 
of abnormal adaptation, as evidenced by a 
progressive shift in threshold level as stimula- 
tion was continued, in any of the groups of 
subjects tested. 

Results of this study suggest the need for 
continued research on the relapse phenomenon 
in an effort to clarify its current complexities 
regarding auditory malfunction. 


Williamson, Donald G. An Investigation in- 
to Abbreviated Clinical Procedures for 
Hearing Aid Evaluations. Michigan State 
U. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
if competent hearing aid evaluations can be 
done using only speech reception threshold 
(SRT) and speech reception discrimination 
(SRD) data. 

Four different groups of ten subjects each 
were given two hearing test batteries about 
one week apart. The subjects were 30 males 
and 10 females ranging from 18 to 81 years, 
with a mean age of 39.45 years. 

The tests administered were: (1) the usual 
battery given at the Michigan State University 
Hearing Clinic, consisting of pure tone air 
and bone conduction tests, the SRT and the 
SRD (“Long Form’), and (2) an abbreviated 
form of the above consisting of the SRT and 
the SRD only (“Short Form”). These two 
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batteries were combined in all possible ways 
to expose each subject to two experimental 
situations. 

The statistical analysis, using the Spearman 
rank-order correlation coefficient to determine 
the degree of relationship between the two 
forms and the ¢ test to obtain the degree of 
significance of the lowest correlation found, 
indicated a good correlation between the two 
forms. The lowest correlation was .69. 

An observational analysis of the data, con- 
ducted to determine the consistency of hearing 
aid strength and ear choice over the. two test- 
ing situations, resulted in the same strength 
hearing aid being recommended for each sub- 
ject on both tests. The choice of the ear 
showed only five differences, these being be- 
tween a monaural or a binaural selection and 
not between each individual ear. 

A validity verification, done on sixty-four 
cases chosen from the clinic files and in which 
hearing aid strength was determined by two 
judges working independently using only speech 
reception data from these cases, resulted in 
only two differences of opinion between the 
judges. These were noted in the recommenda- 
tion of a moderate hearing aid in contrast to 
a weak hearing aid. These differences were seen 
in subjects whose SRT scores were on the 
borderline between the two classifications. The 
other classifications—no hearing aid, moderate 
hearing aid, and strong hearing aid—exhibited 
perfect agreement between the two judges. 

It can be concluded, within the limitations 
of the study, that effective hearing aid evalu- 
ations can be done with the elimination of pure 
tone testing, providing the same Clinical pro- 
cedures and principles are followed as in this 
study. 


VII. Speech Education 


Allen, Ronald Royce. The Effects of Inter- 
personal and Concept Compatibility on the 
Encoding Behavior and Achievement of 
Debate Dyads. U. of Wisconsin. 

It was the purpose of this study to test the 
effects of two variables on the functioning of 
debate teams during the encoding process. 
These variables were: the members’ ability to 
satisfy each other’s interpersonal needs (inter- 
personal compatibility), and the discrepancy 
between the meanings of the debate topic to 
the members of the dyad (concept compat- 
ibility). 

The FIRO-B test developed by Schutz was 
used to form dyads representing one of two 


levels of interpersonal compatibility. The Se- 
mantic Differential developed by Osgood, Suci, 
and Tannenbaum was used to form dyads rep- 
resenting one of two levels of concept compati- 
bility. 

Eight subjects were teamed so as to appear 
once in each of four possible combinations of 
the levels of interpersonal and concept com- 
patibility. Four debate propositions were 
selected which best met the requirements of 
the design. On any given proposition, four 
dyads, one representative of each of the four 
compatibility conditions, prepared an affirma- 
tive and a negative debate case. 

The effect of each of the independent varia- 
bles was analyzed in terms of each of the 
following dependent variables: interaction be- 
havior, achievement, satisfaction, and change 
in meaning. It was found that: 

1. Interpersonally compatible dyads initiated 
a relatively greater proportion of task-relevant 
interactions than did the interpersonally in- 
compatible dyads. 

2. The cases prepared by the interpersonally 
compatible dyads were evaluated as superior 
to those prepared by the incompatible dyads. 

3. Members of interpersonally compatible 
and incompatible dyads did not differ in their 
satisfaction with the dyads. 

4- Members of interpersonally compatible 
and incompatible dyads did not differ in the 
amount of change in concept meaning. 

5. Members of conceptually compatible dyads 
initiated a relatively greater proportion of task- 
relevant interactions than did the members of 
conceptually incompatible dyads. 

6. The scores of the cases prepared by the 
conceptually compatible dyads did not differ. 

7. Members of conceptually compatible and 
incompatible dyads did not differ in their satis- 
faction with the dyads. 

8. The members of conceptually incompati- 
ble dyads experienced a greater change in con- 
cept meaning than did the members of con- 
ceptually compatible dyads. 


Brownstone, Paul Lotan. An Evaluation of 
the Dale Carnegie Course and Similar 
Programs at Brooklyn College. Pennsyl- 
vania State U. 

The major purpose of this study was to 
examine the Dale Carnegie basic course and 
similar programs at Brooklyn College. It was 
necessary to proceed through several steps which 
in themselves were sub-problems. These steps 
were: (1) to develop a set of evaluative criteria 
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for adult speech courses from a theory of adult 
education and selected writings in the area 
of adult speech education; (2) to devise an 
evaluative technique which would be appropri- 
ate to the problem; (3) to describe the work 
done in the Dale Carnegie courses and in the 
adult courses conducted by Brooklyn College; 
and (4) to evaluate the speech courses in the 
academically sponsored and non-academic pro- 
grams in the light of the criteria. 

A check list was devised to furnish direction 
in interviews and during classroom observations. 
Both programs were observed in their entirety 
during the course of one semester, and sub- 
sequently checked to secure further data for 
the evaluations. 

The results were as follows: 

1. When the two sponsoring agencies were 
evaluated on program administration, both 
_ proved adequate in the area of registration, 
but neither adequately met the criterion for 
appropriate classrooms. 

2. When the two programs were evaluated 
on course aims, the catalogue descriptions indi- 
cated that both programs were geared toward 
the satisfaction of adult speech needs. 

3. When the two programs were evaluated 
on teaching personnel, the evidence seemed to 
indicate that the Dale Carnegie program was 
superior. 

4. When the two programs were compared 
on classroom activity, both met at least eight 
of the eleven criteria postulated for this area. 

5. With respect to the manner in which the 
two programs were conducted, it was found that 
although both courses were conducted in an 
informal manner, the Dale Carnegie course 
was superior in this respect. 

6. So far as course materials were concerned, 
although both courses met the criteria for this 
area, the implementation of the Carnegie offer- 
ing was superior to that of Brooklyn College. 

7. Upon examining both course offerings 
for the implementation of techniques and in- 
struments of evaluation so that student per- 
formances would be meaningful to them, it 
was found that both programs adequately met 
this standard. 


Clark, William Keith. An Analysis of Con- 
temporary Speech Education in American 
Protestant Theological Seminaries. Purdue 
U. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the extent to which certain accepted postulates 
of “audience-oriented” speech education govern 
the philosophy underlying contemporary speech 


training in American Protestant 
seminaries. 

Surveys were made of (1) offerings and re- 
quirements in speech and homiletics in all 
accredited seminaries, (2) attitudes toward 
speech training for ministers, as held by higher 
education directors of the eight largest Prot- 


theological 


estant denominations, Seminary Accrediting 
Commission members, and eight outstanding 
preachers. 


An opinion questionnaire, employing the 
basic postulates of speech education as derived 
from a survey of representative rhetoric-per- 
suasion and homiletics textbooks (including 
the ten most widely-used homiletics textbooks), 
was completed by 160 (of 223) speech and/or 
homiletics teachers in 79 (of 80) seminaries, 
and by selected “speech experts” (textbook 
authors, etc.). Seven authorities in preaching 
and/or seminary speech training were inter- 
viewed. 

Descriptive, rather than sampling, statistical 
analysis was appropriate for most of the data. 
Among the salient conclusions were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Church officials gave verbal approval to 
speech training “in general” and to specific 
recommendations for such training for po- 
tential ministers; however, actual seminary reg- 
ulations reflect no 


“ 


such favorable attitudes, 
and the “form” more often was that of “elocu- 
tion” rather than of audience-oriented “speech.” 

2. cme and ‘“persuasion- 
conviction” dichotomies were rejected by 81 
per cent and 61 per cent of the seminarians, 
respectively. 

3. A “faculty psychology” approach _ to 
preaching was accepted by 86 per cent; only 
5 per cent rejected it. 


“logic-emotion” 


4. “Audience-oriented” approaches to speech 
pedagogy per se, to the total speech situation, 
and to speech composition were accepted by 
39 per cent, 24 per cent, and 67 per cent, re- 
spectively; they were rejected by 6 per cent, 
3 per cent, and none. 

5. Use of secular speech materials in preach- 
ing courses was accepted by 66 per cent, re- 
jected by 14 per cent. 

6. Seminarians were not far out of step 
with sampled speech experts in attitudes toward 
the dichotomies and speech composition. 

7. Attitudes of seminarians differed markedly 
from those of the experts concerning “faculty 
psychology” and “audience consciousness” as 
basic concepts in the theory and practice of 
preaching. 
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Johnson, James Albert. A Content Analysis 
of the 1959-1960 Communication Training 
Program of the Purdue University Co- 
operative Extension Service, with Em- 
phasis on Certain Communication Prin- 
ciples. Purdue U. 

This investigation, using the methods of 
content analysis, analyzed the complete oral 
output of eleven in-service training communi- 
cation workshops sponsored by the Purdue 
University Agricultural Extension Service dur- 
ing the school year 1959-60. Workshops analyzed 
included one each in basic communication, 
public speaking, interviewing, radio, and photo- 
journalism, and two each in photography, vis- 
uals, and writing. 

The purposes of the investigation were three- 
fold: (1) to describe the workshops in detail, 
thus facilitating a co-ordinated view of the 
total training program; (2) to test content 
analysis methods in these learning situations, 
thus determining their suitability by measuring 
the extent to which certain principles were 
taught; and (3) to analyze the oral content 
of the workshops, thus revealing which, if any, 
of certain stated communication _ principles 
were emphasized. 

Ten principles important to effective com- 
munication were derived from interviews and 
from an analysis of works on rhetoric and 
photography. The communication principles 
identified were purpose, adaptation, knowledge, 
clearness, organization, movement, simplicity, 
originality, brevity, and humor. These precepts 
were the content categories against which the 
oral content of each workshop was measured. 

Each workshop program was recorded on 
plastic tape and played back for purposes of 
analysis. 

Results of the investigation disclosed that: 
(1) Correlations among analyzers confirmed the 
practicality of content analysis methods in 
determining the presence and amount of con- 
sideration given to certain defined communica- 
tion precepts. (2) Each workshop devoted some 
part of its oral content to several of the spe- 
cified communication principles. (3) In work- 
shops devoted to oral communication, adapta- 
tion and organization comprised 77 per cent 
of the oral content devoted to the ten defined 
communication principles. (4) In workshops 
devoted to visual communication, organization 
and adaptation comprised 78 per cent of the 
complete oral content given to the ten de- 
fined communication principles. (5) In work- 
shops devoted to written communication, clear- 


ness and adaptation constituted 49 per cent 
of the complete oral content devoted to the 
ten defined communication principles. (6) 
Humor was not treated as a communication 
principle in the oral content of any of the 
workshops. 


Priddy, Earl Washington. A _ Historical 
Study of Speech Education at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1880-1950. 
U. of Southern California. 


A study of our past helps us evaluate the 
present and prepare for the future. Therefore, 
it was believed that a historical study of speech 
education at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia would have special value since speech 
training has been a recognized part of cur- 
ricular offerings from the day the doors of the 
University were opened to students in 1880. 

Recorded interviews were made with many 
former staff members. Further investigation 
was made in the Board of Trustee records, bul- 
letins, catalogues, newspapers, and other his- 
torical documents. 

The first offering was a class in elocution, 
which emphasized delivery for platform speak- 
ing and reading. When the College of Oratory 
was organized (1895), oratory, physical culture, 
and Bible and hymnology were added. AIl- 
though delivery was stressed, Dean Maude 
Willis added the goal of training teachers. 
Principal Lee Emerson Bassett (1898) gave 
emphasis to the trend to change mechanical 
display to more thought-motivated perform- 
ances. Dean Jesse Martin Roberts (1899-1903) 
developed the College from a two-year to a 
four-year program. Deans Beulah Wright and 
Elizabeth Yoder (1903-17 and 1917-24) discon- 
tinued “elocutionary practices” and offered de- 
bate and drama as accredited courses. In keep- 
ing with the trends in the larger eastern schools, 
Yoder developed the School of Speech (1920). 
Dean Ray K. Immel (1924-45) developed (1) 
the graduate program, (2) international foren- 
sics, (3) speech science, and (4) experimental 
drama. 

Later developments included the formation 
of (1) the Speech Department (1945), (2) the 
Drama Department (1945), (3) the Radio De- 
partment (1946), (4) the Institute of the Arts, 
which included cinema, drama, fine arts, music, 
radio, and speech (1946), and (5) the Speech 
and Hearing Clinic (1947). 

Trends in Southern California speech educa- 
tion largely mirrored developments in leading 
eastern universities. Southern California has 
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maintained an important place in the field of 
speech education. In 1950 it ranked among the 
top six institutions in production of graduate 
degrees. 


Rexach, Maria G. Improving Teacher Edu- 
cation for the Teaching of English as a 
Second Language in Puerto Rico. New 
York U. 


This study proposed to examine the teacher 
education programs for the teaching of Eng- 
lish as a second language in the Spanish speak- 
ing island of Puerto Rico. The study also 
attempted to derive criteria applicable to eval- 
uating and improving the programs. 

The needed criteria were established through 
reading, a survey of programs in a number 
of North American universities, and an analysis 
of the needs of the Puerto Ricans in relation 
to learning English. A tentative list of object- 
tives and practices desirable in a teacher edu- 
cation program for the teaching of English in 
Puerto Rico was submitted to a panel of 
twelve selected judges for appraisal. A final 
list of objectives and practices was then formu- 
lated by the investigator. 

The basic goals of instruction in the prepara- 
tion of teachers of English in Puerto Rico 
today were found to be as follows: (1) pro- 
ficiency in English, (2) understanding of mod- 
ern approaches to language study, (3) cultural 
empathy, (4) acquaintance with the linguistic 
and cultural situation in which Puerto Rico 
and the United States are mutually involved, 
and (5) skill, flexibility, and creativity in apply- 
ing scientific principles to language teaching. 

Especially desirable practices in achieving the 
goals mentioned are these: (1) efficient testing 
and_ differentiated instruction of teaching 
candidates according to their proficiency in 
English, (2) proper advising, (3) corrective 
courses and clinics, (4) extended use of audio- 
visual aids including language laboratory prac- 
tice, (5) utilization of campus and community 
resources including English speaking residents, 
and (6) student-teaching orientational prac- 
tices that foster flexibility and creativity rather 
than conformity. 

The investigator recommended inter-institu- 
tional co-operation and the creation of inter- 
faculty recruiting, selection, and curriculum 
committees in the collegiate institutions to 
assume responsibility for enhancing the prestige 
of English teaching in the community, attract- 
ing and selecting superior English teaching 
candidates, providing an optimal program of 


instruction for them, and placing graduates in 
the jobs they are best fitted for. 


Ziemann, Norman Carl. A Study of the 
Communication Course in Selected Col- 
leges and Universities in the United States. 
Northwestern U. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
current practices in the communication course. 
Information was gathered by a questionnaire 
survey and examination of course syllabi. 

A letter sent to 1,275 accredited schools in- 
quiring if they offered a communication course 
resulted in go5 affirmative replies. Only 85 of 
these schools were accepted for the study, 
since the emphasis was on a single integrated 
course in communication skills. 

Pertinent conclusions were presented under 
five headings: (1) Administration and Instruc- 
tional Staff: English departments are the major 
administrative unit; most instructors have 
training in English or speech, but more in 
English; one instructor per section is preferred 
to two or more. (2) Basic Information about 
the Course: Little uniformity exists among 
titles for the course; most titles indicate 
emphasis on training in communication skills; 
the most common objectives are development 
of the four communication skills; the course 
is usually a year in length; approximately as 
many schools require a further English course 
as those that do not; most schools do not re- 
quire a further speech course. (3) Selection 
and Retention of Students: The 
usually offered in the freshman year; most 
schools do not permit partial or total exemp- 
tion from the course; departmentally devised 
tests are preferred to standardized tests; most 
schools do not section students according to 
ability and/or need. (4) Content and Method: 
Listening and speaking skills receive less 
emphasis than reading and writing skills; train- 
ing in listening is not as well defined as the 
other skills; most schools utilize several text- 
books in preference to one basic textbook; much 
flexibility among instructors is permitted in 
following course syllabi; few special classroom 
provisions have been made for teaching the 
course. (5) Reactions to the Course: Most in- 
structors of the course prefer the integrated 
approach; many schools are contemplating 
changes to develop a more satisfactory course; 
a few schools are planning to return to separate 
courses in English and speech; desired train- 
ing for instructors is English and speech rather 
than a single field; many schools have difficulty 
in finding trained and interested instructors. 


course is 





